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Geniuses, Dumbness, Valor and Promotion 


ITHOUT distorting the views of any of the gentle 

men concerned we would like to quote selected bits 
of testimony given at a hearing of the Sub-Committee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre 
sentatives. Major General Clovis E. Byers, who is deputy to 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, was explaining the Army 
budget so far as it pertained to military personnel. 


Generac Byers—The Army is often questioned on the 
high standards it is now demanding for enlistment. . . . The 
new tools of war require intellectual giants. Within the 
past two weeks alone we have received five specific requests 
which add up to more radar men than there are in the entire 
Army. Frankly, we are running out of geniuses. . . . 

* * . 


Generat Byers—(after explaining the Army's intelligence 
score system} You will notice here that approximately one 
third of the Army is in Grade IV, between 60 and 90, 
whereas in the absence-without-leave cases one-half occur 
in that same category. We feel that there is a very definite 
association between lack of law abiding properties and lack 
of intelligence. 

We do not know whether the dumb ones go over the 
hill because they are dumb. My statisticians indicate that 
is clearly the case, and I have known from practical ex 
perience that the lower intelligence people are the ones you 
have difhculty with... . 

Mr. Encer—General, do you classify one-third of the 
\rmy as being dumb? 

Generac Byers—No, not dumb but not as intelligent as 
ire the others 

* * * 

Generac Byers—Our most serious problem is in the en 
listed grades. During fiscal year 1951, in the interest of 
economy the grade structure for enlisted men will be frozen. 

We have the “old” situation where the new recruit came 
in, scratched his head, and wondered which way to go 
Finally somebody got to be a corporal and sat down, until 
he was knocked off and made a private. Some wandered up 
ind down and tried to get in, and the man on top kicked 
everybody off as he came up. It was definitely a case of each 
man for himself. 

Under career guidance we have outlined carefully chan- 
nels through which men possessing special skills might 
study and advance 

Mr. Prumtey—Mr. Chairman, I dislike to violate this 
rule by interrupting, but what I have in mind would be of 
no good any other time than now. 

I just want to say that having had occasion the other 
night to examine the book published by the Government 
showing the names of all those who have won medals for 
bravery and for service above and beyond the call of duty 
you will be interested to know that the great majority of 
men who won them could not have passed a literacy test, 
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sufficiently well to have enabled them to take an examina- 
tion to enter either West Point or Annapolis. . . . 

Mr. Manon—That would indicate that discretion is not 
the better part of valor. 

Mr. PLtumiey—It would indicate something and “else.” 
I checked them over to see that. Literacy is not a test of 
bravery nor of capacity to fight a war after the intellectuals 
have made a logistic program for those to follow who do not 
know the reason why. 

Genera Byers—Mr. Plumley, the classification that we 
use is not a pure literacy test. It is more of a potential test. 
It includes not only education but skills and dexterities that 
are inherent and may be cultivated through training. 

* 


* * 


GenerAL Byers . there is nothing funny about the 
fact that we shall not be able to implement, with actual 
enlisted promotions, most of the new enlisted career fields 
which will be introduced during fiscal year 1951. There 
are just no funds for the program. We intend to establish 
the positions, test and qualify the men for the grades, but 
we may not appoint them until vacancies exist. . . . Hence, 
the Army feels it must point out this shortage to you and 
ask that in 1952, at least, the situation be corrected, if funds 
then permit. Without them the program will have to be 
so severely curtailed as to constitute the single greatest dis- 
appointment to the enlisted man since the end of the war, 
and possibly the most badly broken promise to the soldier 
the Army has ever made. 


Che Mississippi and the Engineers 


N LATE FEBRUARY, a Journat editor had the ex- 
perience of seeing on the ground—or rather on the water 
the problem that confronts the Engineers when the Mis 
sissippi rises to full flood. Brigadier General P. A. Feringa, 
who now heads the Mississippi River Commission with 
headquarters at Vicksburg, took us out on the big river with 
Messrs. Blankenship and Senor and others of his efficient 
Commission staff, while the river was heading for the Gulf 
at anywhere from six to ten miles an hour, depending on 
which vicious current Cor whirlpool) the boat was riding. 
In making plans for handling what comes down the 
stream from forty per cent of the country’s whole area, the 
Engineers figure on a possible maximum of twenty million 
gallons of water per second. That's about the amount a city 
of 200,000 people would use in a day. 

Flood control is a ticklish business at best, even when 
every modern aspect of engineering science is applied. And 
in the end nature can still wash away the best defenses. 
The Engineers must go on past records in applying the 
appropriations made annually available for handling our 
dangerous rivers. In time of high Mississippi water, they make 
the closest comparisons with such grat floods as those of 
1927 and 1937. 

The all-time flood, it is interesting to know, was way back 
before the days of flood control—in 1844. Which goes to 
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show that the occasional accusation that the floods are 
“man-made” is an absurdity. 

What we saw in Vicksburg and elsewhere along the great 
river convinced us more than ever that river-and-harbor and 
flood-control experience is extremely valuable training for 
officers of the Army Engineers. It would be a loss indeed if 
that experience were ever to be eliminated. 


Do You Read Fast Enough? 


Y DESK was always piled with papers, and I never 

seemed to catch up. But now I clean it off every day. 

Your course of training in how to read faster and better is a 
wonderful thing.” 

Those are the words of a busy colonel in the Pentagon. 
He found out that the Air Force was giving a six weeks’ 
course in reading improvement right in the building, and 
decided to try it. One hour a day for six weeks, a total of 
30 hours—that’s the length of the course. 

With that modest amount of training the colonel, in his 
forties, improved his reading speed by sixty per cent without 
change in his retention of what he read. 

Major B. E. Prater of the Air Force and his staff showed 
us what they are doing in his reading improvement labora 
tory, and we saw one group of 16 at work. It is one of a 
growing number of such places. The Air University has 
already set up a similar course as required training and other 
Service Schools are carefully going into the desirability of 
doing the same thing. 

The Journat strongly recommends that the Army make 
reading improvement a required course for every officer and 
enlisted man. Here is why. 

The average man reads 300 words a minute when he 
begins and 500 words a minute at the end of the six weeks’ 
course. Except for those who prove to have serious psycho 
logical or physical handicaps to their reading (a very small 
percentage), all men and women show a worth-while im 
provement. The improvement runs from fifteen per cent (ex- 
ceptionally low) to 400 per cent (exceptionally high). 

If you are already a fast reader the chances are big that 
you will make an even greater improvement than if you are 
relatively slow. When Major General T. D. White was first 
tested, his speed was high—600 words per minute. General 
White, a busy man of 48, soon became impressed with the 
whole idea of the training and went on with it for some time. 
On his final test he was reading over 1100 words per minute. 

That is three to four pages a minute in a book of ordinary 
size. And this means about an hour and a quarter to read a 
300-page book. And with a good retention of the contents. 

At even 500 words a minute, you can read—and grasp 

the contents of a full-page letter in less than a minute. 

The Air Force Reading Improvement Laboratory and 
other such setups pay chief attention to remedying faulty 
reading habits and to developing and improving skill at read- 
ing. But the staff is well aware of important related aspects 
of better and faster communication between one mind and 
another. Better speech, for example; and increased reading 
and speaking vocabulary; and the reading of more books for 
useful and interesting professional background. 

Skimming or scanning is also a very closely related skill. 
The reading speeds we have mentioned above are speeds for 
the reading of every line of printed or typewritten words. 
Much official and personal reading involves the art of skim 
ming. For example, an official memo a page long may have 
its important ideas in one or two sentences of one or two 
paragraphs. Nearly everyone who has much official reading 
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to do learns, more or less proficiently, to skim the unimpor- 
tant stuff and get down to the real meat of the matter. 

There is, however, a sound technique for skimining, so 
improvement is possible in this, too, for those who have not 
learned the best way to skim. 

And when improvement in reading speed is combined 
with improvement in skimming, a man may readily double 
the amount of work he gets through in an hour or the 
number of books he reads. — 


“I Don't Have Time To Read a Book” 


UITE OFTEN we hear these words. And often they 

are spoken regretfully by men of any rank who sin 

cerely wish they had the time to read more books—or 
any books. 

We feel that behind the words, “I don’t have time to read 
a book,” there lies a perfectly honest belief that it will take 
five or six hours or even much more to read any book. And 
for this reason alone it is a chore, not just to read a book, but 
to find the time to de it. And please understand that we 
are not preaching at you to swear off bridge, canasta, movies 
or television in order to read books. We know that every in- 
telligent man can work out a balanced time budget for him- 
self. 

Our point is that with improved reading habits, a book 
may take only an hour or two. And what is more, all other 
reading—newspapers and magazines, study texts or materials, 
and the reading you do on the job—will take little more than 
half the time these things take at present. 

We know, and the Reading Improvement Laboratory in 
the Pentagon so instructs, that some kind of reading matter 
moves much faster than others. But with the improvement in 
reading gained through even 30 hours of skillfully conducted 
training, you will measurably increase your speed with all 
types of reading matter. 


Self-training 
Y OU DO NOT have to go to an actual school to learn 


to read faster. Most people can make a big improve 
ment by following the instructions in certain books used at 
the Reading Improvement Laboratory. Your improvement 
may be slower but in the end just as great. 

In the near future, we will publish an article in The 
Journat on self-improvement in reading. 

Our favorite example of a man who was not too busy to 
read a book is General George C. Marshall. All during the 
war, he drew two or three books a week to read from the 
War College Library. They were usually biographies. Gen 
eral Marshall has always had people as his first interest, mili 
tary or otherwise. 


The Neighbors 
HERE'S NOTHING NEW in the idea that an Army 


community can foster close and amicable relations with 
its neighboring city or town by encouraging its officers and 
men to join in the cultural, religious and recreational activi 
ties of the civilian community. And one of the best means 
of doing that is, of course, by developing close liaison with 
the civic clubs that abound in every American community 
of any size. Not long ago one of our staff saw how this op 
erated at Fort Bragg. 
On his first night at Bragg he was invited by Captain 
Maurice R. Fowler, the 82d Airborne Division’s Public In 
formation Officer, to be his guest at the monthly dinner 
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meeting of the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Fayetteville. 
On the drive into Fayetteville Captain Fowler explained 
that he found his membership in the Junior Chamber to be 
most enjoyable for himself as well as helpful from the Pl 
angle. Most of the members of the Junior Chamber were 
veterans and understood the Army's problems. Fayetteville, 
he said, is not only happy to get the benefits of the Fort 
Bragg payroll but is proud to be the “home” of such a 
renowned outfit as the 82d Division. 

Our staff member says he dismissed this statement as being 
the natural talk of a public information officer. But later he 
became quite convinced that there was something to it. The 
dinner was remarkably informal and friendly and not the 
least person there was Captain Fowler. He was (and is) 
chairman of the State Junior Chamber's National Security 
Committee and something of a voice in the affairs of the local 
chapter. It didn't take long to discover that the Junior 
Chamber held their Fort Bragg member in pretty high regard 
ind his outfit likewise 

\fter the meeting Captain Fowler had a couple of errands 
These errands, it turned out, were in connection 
with the forthcoming visit of the Fayetteville Lions Club to 
Fort Bragg. Captain Fowler explained that once a year each 
of the local civic clubs is invited to hold a meeting at Fort 
Bragg with the 82d Division as host 


to run 


The meeting place is 
one of the mess halls of the Division with the guests eating 
chow with the soldiers. Each guest 1s escorted by a soldier 
who is his host and companion for the evening. The evening 
is rounded off by attending the weekly boxing matches at the 
field house (the invitations are made to conform to the box 
ing schedule or vice versa 

Maybe other outfits are doing the same kind of job to foster 
good relations with the people of their community. We hope 
so. We have described what happens at Fort Bragg because 
it seems to us an example of an excellent aitempt to create 
understanding between neighbors 


Infantry Chorus 


FEW WEEKS AGO we noticed in The Sunday New 
York Times that the de Paur Infantry Chorus under 
the direction of Leonard de Paur had given a recital at 
Carnegie Hall in New York City. Completely lacking in 
telligence of the Infantry Chorus but naturally curious as t« 
the what and why of its name, we dispatched a letter to Mr 
de Paur, c/o Carnegie Hall. We have just received an 
inswer--mailed from Winslow, Arizona, a long way from 
7th Avenue and 57th Street—in which he briefs us well on 
the origins and present prospects of the Infantry Chorus 
What is now the de Paur Infantry Chorus had its begin 
nings in 1942 at Camp Dix, New Jersey, when four men of 
the 372d Infantry formed an informal and off-duty singing 
grou. It gradually grew and achieved some local fame in 
Nevw Je rsey ind New York and later at € imp Breckinridge 
Kentucky, and Fort Huachucha 


went to Oahu early in 1945 and continued its off-duty 


\rizona. The regiment 


singing in the Pacific 

While at Huachuca it had been joined by Mr. de Paur, 
then a young infantry lieutenant just released by the Air 
Force from its Broadway and movie production “Winged 
Victory Lieutenant de Paur had hardly vg! iduated from the 
Infantry OCS at Benning before the Air Force had grabbed 
They did vet 
him promoted to first lieutenant before giving him back to 


him as director of music for “Winged Victor 


the Infantry, which was easier to do in the Air Force 
In Hawaii, the Infantry Glee Club, as it was known in 


Martinez 


Morning of dark sky, drip of a tropical rain; 

Martinez marching the cliff-path, carrying 

The concussion bomb on his rifle-muzzle 

Ready to blast out a pillbox: 

Dead buddy Martinez with your black bearded 

Mexican grin, I have tried to remember 

Our boast and our joke as I jammed 

My heels in the cliffside path and you passed 

Stepping out over the gulf to get around me. 
But his words would mean nothing today: battle-worn 

Riflemen’s jokes funny only before a fight. 
Those were his last words; he went 

Stolidly trudging; I know he knew 

What waited for him at the crest 

Of the dripping cliff . . . I have seen 

In so many ways, the dignity of man 


Harcis WESTERFIELD. 


From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher 


those days, came to the attention of Lieutenant General 
Robert C. Richardson who had it detached from the 372d 
and assigned to Special Services for a tour of Pacific bases. 
[his tour wasn't completed until after V-J day but the 
Chorus stuck together without regard to individual separa 
tion points. All this time they were talking and dreaming 
of remaining together as some kind of a civilian organization. 

hey returned to the ZI in the spring of 1946 for separa 
tion and then promptly reassembled in New York for audi 
tions. They got a manager, signed a recording contract with 
Columbia Records, and departed for Europe on a three 
months’ tour for USO-Army Special Services. They were 
such a hit that the tour was extended to seven months. Since 
then the Infantry Chorus has been doing very nicely. Dur 
ing the 1948-49 season it performed 180 engagements in the 
United States and Canada. It is now on tour, which explains 
why Captain de Paur 
\rizona. 


Infantry-Reserve) wrote us from 


Sorry that we can’t give itinerary of the Chorus for the rest 
of the season except that it will be in Baltimore at the Poly 
technic Institute on April 16. The Carnegie Hall program 
included a broad variety of classical choruses from composers 
of many countries over five centuries—from Palestrina to 
today, several with arrangements for male voices by Captain 
de Paur. Among the more modern songs were a group of 
spirituals and work songs, Frank Loesser’s stirring “Rodger 
Young,” and Dzerzhinsky’s “Quiet Flows the Don.” 

We have written Captain de Paur to ask him to bear in 
mind the need for an Infantry song that might come to be 
sung as readily as the Field Artillery’s singable Caisson song. 

Past contests have produced some fine marches and the 
classic “Rodger Young,” which though profoundly beautiful 
ind emotionally deep and needed, was only too tragic and 
difhcult to become px ypular in other than a wide and frequent 
concert sense. Perhaps a chorus, bearing the name “Infan 
try,” might by careful thought find the simple stirring air 
that would fill the gap. 

In The Journat’s opinion a first-rate song for the Infantry 
would not necessarily ave to be a march, though the music 
should be capable of march arrangement. It may be further 
heresy, but we also feel that the song need contain no em 
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phasis whatever on marching. An Infantryman still needs 
good legs but he gets to battle nowadays in planes and truck 
trains and half the Infantry or more rides normally in jeeps, 
trucks and tanks. Our further notion is that the answer may 
be a simple narrative song of fighting and other accomplish 
ment—something that would do justice to the Infantryman’s 
variety of weapons, and lend itself to exaggeration and 
humor in parodies. 

It seems more than likely also that the Infantry song when 
found will have fast music rather than a rolling tune like the 
Caisson Song, though not necessarily. We say this because 
the words “Infantry” and “Infantryman,” with their accent 
on the first syllable, seem to swing naturally into a rattling 
tune. For example 

Ihe Infantry, the Infantry, with the dirt behind their 
Gap s<«-« 

As for “Infantryman,” it would fit well into such a rollick 
ing story song as “Mademoiselle from Armentiéres” because 
the word is stressed exactly like “mademoiselle.” Slower 
musical phrasing is not impossible, by any means, but can 
easily lead to an unnatural pronunciation of the word. 

For that matter, we have never felt that a good parody on 
an old and singable tune is necessarily ruled out. Either a 
good tune may lead to good words; or good words to good 
music. 


Combat Council 


NEW WRINKLE~—new to us at least—came to our at 
A tention in a press release from Kokura, Japan, where 
the 34th Infantry regiment is stationed. It’s a combat council 
composed of seven noncommissioned officers whose job is to 
advise the regimental commander and his staff on the prepa 
ration of realistic training exercises. The experiences of those 
seven men cover every theater of World War II. 

During field training problems the seven noncoms roam 
the field as critics, and during classroom discussions and 
critiques they are called upon to illustrate tactical doctrine 
with personal battle experiences. 

The council is guided by Colonel Raymond G. Stanton, 
his S-3, and assistant S-3. 

The press release failed to spell out just how effective 
the council is other than to quote the S-3, Major George C. 
Armentrout, as saying it helps “bridge the gap between 
printed theory and realistic practice.” We'd like Colonel 
Stanton or Major Armentrout or one of the seven noncoms 
to tell us more about it after it has been tried out for a time. 


Disaster Research —How Scared Do We Get? 


E MENTIONED, last month, that the Chemical 

W Corps Medical Division, under Colonel John R. 
Wood, is pitching in to find out what happens to people 
struck by disasters. A Journ Al editor spent a most interest 
ing day at Edgewood Arsenal recently with some fifty scien 
tists and members of the Corps. The discussion centered 
upon the best way to collect the disaster information we 
greatly need. 

How they get it is not of particular importance so long as 
enough weighable data ire obtained. It seems unbelievablk 
that despite the many disasters that do happen, no govern 
ment agency or scientific group has ever made a thorough 
study of disaster impact. Naturally, the Red Cross and other 
agencies know a lot about what to do to help in time of great 
fire, flood or earthquake. But their good work is principally 
relief rather than control. It would doubtless be still more 
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efficient if it were based not only on long experience but also 
on such scientific studies‘ as the Chemical Corps Medical 
Division contemplates. 

The kind of information the Division is planning to seek 
would be of the most vital importance if an enemy dropped 
an atomic bomb upon us. The chances of that are, we be 
lieve, great enough for us to obtain the most complete esti 
mates of how those who live through such a truly horrible 
disaster will act. Control and plans for assistance must have 
as their basis the best possible estimate of the situation. There 
must be estimates covering threat or rumor of a bomh, as well 
as covering the eventuality. 

We were therefore deeply disturbed to realize what a small 
amount of money is presently budgeted for Chemical Corps 
disaster research. There is apparently enough to do some 
initial planning. Bur there seems to be some doubt whether 
the sum of $30,000 to $40,000 needed to survey just one 
smallish disaster will be available 

We know that large amounts of money are going into re 
search of many kinds—all needed. These sums total scores 
and probably hundreds of millions of dollars. Quartermaster 
research on such vitally necessary items as food and clothing 
has alone requested over $8,000,000. We apons research will 
get many, many times that amount 

But knowledge of how men act in the face of vast and 
desperate emergencies is every bit as important. Dreadful 
panic can arise, even among trained troops who have enough 
to eat and wear, and weapons In their hands to shoot 

And as we pointed out last month in mentioning disaster 
research in Canada, it is most evident that such research may 
disclose data of great value in the selection of combat lead 
ers—and all other kinds of leaders 

It must be a hard job to balance one research budget 
against another—to decide how much for this and how much 
for that. The Journat urgently recommends that the high 
authorities who have that responsibility take another look at 
disaster research and see that it gets some real money The 
Chemical Corps is a very logical place for such research. Its 
Medical Division has scores of other necessary research 
projects it is working on. Practically all are related to matters 
that could contribute to extensive disaster and panic 

Disaster research, in our opinion, should have had the 
full attention it deserves long before 1950. Our guess is that 
several hundred thousand dollars would bring out basic facts 
of extreme value. And if we learned from them clearly what 
sort of people keep their heads in eme rvencies that knowl 
edge could be worth untold millions or billions 


Picking Combat Leaders 


ISASTER RESEARCH is far from the only source of 

information on which men and women can stand up 
under pressure. Combat has brought out many things about 
this all-important question. Psychology and psychiatry have 
an imposing and growing body of knowledge on the types of 
persons not likely to endure prolonged strain or sudden dis 
ister. But not yet do we have tests that we can give or rules 
of observation we can apply in picking those who can 


Not even the most experi nced combat leaders can pick 


the best battle leaders in advance from a group of young and 
healthy Americans. Some through long expenence and 
perhaps intuition, could probably pick more than other: 
But if any living man could accurately select potential lead 
ers, we would have him hard at work doing it 

We do have a large number of veterans who made good 


in battle. Every Army leader who himself lasted out a full 
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campaign can name the best men he had. Some records of 
the kind have been assembled. Why then aren't we doing 
more to pin down the characteristics of leadership to the 
point where we can test all men for them? 

Suppose we do find how to spot our real leaders. The use- 
fulness of it would go far beyond the military into every 
activity where one man is set above another in authority. 
And very probably the science of leader selection would not 
be confined to scientific specialists. 

It's our guess that laymen would learn and use the method, 
too. Books would eventually appear in accurate and non- 
technical language, giving the essentials of how to pick the 
leaders. 

You don't have to have much imagination to see where 
this would all lead to. 

First of all, it would become a most important extension of 
aptitude testing, about which we already know and apply a 
good deal. Military men already in uniform would then be 
classified, probably according to present degree of leadership 
potential. Next, the large percentage who are not in the top 
twenty per cent or so would learn that they weren't. They 
themselves and the authorities would then want to know two 
things: Is there a chance for me to improve? And if not, 
what kind of duty can I best perform within my limitation 
of lack of leadership potential? 

In short, if we were to learn tomorrow how to pick leaders, 
we might at once be faced with a very sizable job of re 
classification and reassignment. For if the characteristics of 
the able leader became common knowledge, then subordi 
nates could hardly be expected not to estimate freely their 
superiors’ capabilities for leadership. This would go way be- 
yond the military to a general assessment of all in authority 
or seeking authority, even by election to public office. 

he personal impact of such knowledge would be tremen 
dous. And we can well ask whether a new “class system 
could arise from it. Maybe so. But would it be anything for 
the rest of us to worry about if the most stable twenty per 
cent held the places of authority? 

Besides, there would be large numbers of intelligent per 
sons who mighc not rank in the top brackets of stability and 
leadership potential, who would nevertheless be of great 
value in high places, yust as such men often are today. There 
would be many degrees of stability as well as of intelligence, 
and in the end we would arrive at a much more logical and 
sensible assignment in every Service 


Industry-Army at New Orleans 
Te NEW ORLEANS we sent a roving representative 


for the big Industry-Army conference at New Orleans. 
Your Association is represented on the Coordinating Com 
mittee that has fostered such highly valuable meetings. But 
since we have no regional branches to help set them up, we 
simply give what advice we can and leave the whole organ 
izing job to the associations of the services that have long 
experience in such vital matters. 

It was a thoroughly interesting day. At the invitation of 
Colonel Pete King and the New Orleans Chemical Corps 
Association branch, we first attended their luncheon, where 
General Floyd Parks spoke, and well, as substitute for Gen 
eral Tony McAuliffe, Chief of the Chemical Corps. Later 
we went to a first-rate off-the-record session where three good 
talks were made by Generals Ted Brooks, Army G-1 (now 
that we've gone back to the less pretentious nomenclature of 
former days), and the two Deputy Chiefs of Staff, Generals 
Matt Ridgway and Al Gruenther 
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These men and others are doing, in the JourNat’s opin- 
ion, a remarkably good job of telling the score to selected 
civilian audiences. We wish that they could somehow 
reach more military audiences with the same highly perti- 
nent talks. Ask any Reserve officer or member of industry 
in the New Orleans region and he would give the same 
opinion. 

It struck us particularly that General Brooks’ talk on man- 
power, and his direct, succinct and often pointedly humorous 
style of speech, should be used more widely to show the 
whole Army what extremely detailed, careful and human 
thought G-1 is giving to all personnel problems. We're go- 
ing to see what can be done about an article in his unique, 
person-to-person style. And if we get it, we're sure you'll ap- 
preciate it. There is some need, we think, for a more general 
realization that somebody in high authority is thinking from 
time to time about you and your own personal situation. 
We've pointed out in past months what Career Management 
and its Infantry Branch and other branches are doing. But 
it’s time to go into it again. 

[hat evening, at New Orleans, General Joe Collins, Chief 
of Staff, made a good speech to a sizable hometown audi- 
ence. He, too, laid many facts of national security on the 
line, and the people listening appreciated it. It was his town 
and in large part his day, for he hadn’t been there publicly 
for quite a while. 

When the l&st word was said, we realized that we had 
listened to the high brass talking for a total of four hours 
or more that day, and had not been bored for a moment. 
That's a good record. 


Don't Be a Sucker 


HE Association of Better Business Bureaus advises us 

that 16 million war veterans had better look out because 
the gypsters are trying to get all they can of the $2,800, 
000,000 GI insurance dividend. We were not going to 
publicize this warning on the theory that readers of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL are too smart to be gypped until we 
noticed that the Association's message mentioned wildcat 
insurance schemes and “gyp schools.” 

We know our readers are relatively heavy purchasers of 
insurance and education, and so we felt that this word of 
warning would not be amiss. Be especially careful, the Bet 
ter Business outfit says, of any deal where the approach is 
“You've been specially selected so keep it hush-hush,” or 
where the deal offers you “the chance of a lifetime,” and 
where the terms are cash—in advance. 


Action-Packed Careers 


AVING a couple of hours to kill during those hours of 
the day when the television ‘casters are off-duty (thus 
making a bar singularly unattractive) we went into a nearby 
\rmy and Air Force recruiting office intent on cribbing a 
little free reading matter from the stacks of literature that 
abound in such places. Under the benevolent and approving 
eye of the sergeant in charge, who only glanced at us and 
knew that neither age nor waistline permitted us to be a 
candidate for enlistmen:, we selected a half dozen attractive 
folders and left for a park bench to brief ourselves. 
The first thing we looked at was a sixteen-page magazine 
size folder full of photographs in natural colors. The cover 
The next two pages had pictures and text explaining that 
“just as in basketball, where one player ‘sets up’ the shot for 
a teammate, so the observer with the walkie-talkie ‘sets up’ 
shots for this 81-millimeter mortar.” The whole thing was 
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evidence that “close cooperation between units and indi- 
viduals is typical of Field Forces teamwork.” 

The next two pages depicted the immortal over-arm 
“Follow me” signal of the combat leader. “The Field Forces 
soldier,” it said, “is expected to exercise real leadership abil 
ity” and for that reason he “deserves your respect—because 
he’s earned it.” The next two pages showed eight pictures of 
Field Forces weapons and equipment with the tantalizing 
query “Can You Identify These?” 

We confess that we couldn't give the exact technical defini 
tion of all of them but came mighty close. We didn’t have 
invited the reader to consider “Action-Packed Careers with 
the U.S. Army Field Forces.” On the first two pages was a 
message from General Clark declaring that the Field Forces 
soldier is “outstanding”; and also a graphic portrayal of the 
breakdown of the Field Forces team into Infantry, Armor, 
Artillery, Engineers and Signal Corps components. 
any trouble with the 75mm recoilless gun, light tank, ponton 
bridge, 155mm Long Tom, sniperscope, helicopter, or 90mm 
AA gun. We readily identified the man atop a post as being 
engaged in Signal Corps activity but we didn’t know he was 
installing “antenna, An/RC-291.” We thought one picture 
was of a towed 105mm howitzer, but in the answers it was 
identified as a “105-mm. howitzer, SP, M37.” The split 
trails were very evident and we didn’t see any self-propulsion 
machinery. Because we missed the communications shot we 
gave ourselves and the unknown copy writer the same score: 
one missed out of nine, or 88.9 per cent. 

We turned the page and there was some more equipment 
to be identified. Wearying of that game we passed it up and 
turned to the smaller brochures we had brought along. 
There were six of them and five were devoted to a specific 
arm or service and printed in the color of that service: blue 
for Infantry, red for Field Artillery, and so on. The sixth 
one, printed in raspberry red, invited the reader to “Hook 
up with the Airborne.” 

The man enlisting in the Signal Corps was offered a 
chance to “earn while he learned,” to be an expert in tele 
phone, telegraph, photography and electronics. 

The Chemical Corps was a place to “get paid for your 
education and have fan, too.” And there was a gentle hint 
that men who learn their stuff at Chemical Corps processing 
plants would be qualified to operate the largest and most 
modern civilian dry-cleaning and laundry establishments. 

The Medical Department was a great place, we learned, 
to get “paid education, job training, living, vacations and 
recreation.” Furthermore, it kept you in the good company 
of “foremost doctors, dentists, nurses, veterinarians, and 
allied scientists.” 

“Set your sights on a future with the Field Artillery” was 
the greeting on the brochure devoted to the redlegs. The 
FA, it said, “is one of the most fascinating and instructive 
branches of the Regular Army.” 

The Infantry brochure opened with what we call the 
Old Coach's varsity approach. “You're on the team in the 
Infantry,” it trumpeted. But what really got us was the first 
headline on the inside: “Get into the Infantry and out of 
doors.” Nothing about learning a trade while getting paid. 
Just the opposite, we learned, for in one place the brochure 
says, “the infantryman has opportunities which are open to 
few civilians.” Not so much about the main business—com 
bat. Not a word about pride in the hardest fighting, or the 
record of doing the big job in every war. Nothing about 
mud, dust, heat, cold and whether the kid who reads is man 
enough to take it. 

Not much of any of this, but mainly a breezy (and no 
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doubt highly expensive) commercial: “Athletics, sports, 
recreation—a part of his daily life—make the regular army 
infantryman healthy of body and alert of mind.” 

They do. But what for? Would Infantry facts scare off 
the man the Infantry really wants? 

Our time was up but there was one pamphlet left. As we 
shoved it into our pocket we noted that it promised “Wac 
trainee’s role exciting . . .” We don’t doubt it a bit. 


A Day in the Life of Archibald Alexander 


VERY SOLDIER-—every citizen, we should say—has 

his own private vision of the daily activities of mem 
bers of Washington’s officialdom and it varies with the 
knowledge and experience of the individual. And it is safe, 
if not incumbent, to say that none of these visions matches 
Hollywood's own distortions. 

But to set the record straight, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, Mr. Archibald S. Alexander, described to home 
folks back at Morristown, N. J., a typical day of an assistant 
secretary. 

He gets up at five minutes to seven, wakes the children, 
breakfasts with them and Mrs. Alexander and leaves the 
house at five minutes to eight to drive his own car to the 
Pentagon, twelve minutes away. 

After a few minutes with his mail he hikes the “quarter 
mile or so down the hall to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army.” Now his day really begins, so we'll Jet Mr. Alex 
ander tell it himself 

“There at 8:30 four mornings a week, the Secretary holds 
his staff conference, for a half hour to an hour. 

“Among those present is the Under Secretary, Tracy 
Voorhees. Mr. Voorhees has responsibility for the areas in 
which the Army has occupational duties, Austria, Trieste, 
South Korea, Japan and Okinawa. The other Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, Karl Bendetsen, has responsibility for 
personnel and financial matters within the Army. 

“Also present are General J. Lawton Collins, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, and one or two other officers, depend 
ing on matters to be brought up. Here the Secretary of the 
Army has before him the active heads of the various branches 
of the Army's business. 

“Here they discuss their particular problems, or make 
reports, thus keeping one another informed. General Collins, 
Mr. Bendetsen and I are the Army members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Personnel Policy Board, the Munitions 
Board and the Research and Development Board. Thus the 
Secretary of the Army can hear all sides of any question 
before he makes his decision. 

“I have a Munitions Board meeting all morning once a 
week, and a Research and Development Board or Executive 
Committee meeting for five or so hours on the average once 
every two weeks. There are an Army Policy Council meeting 
for an hour one other day a week and numerous other 
meetings of a non-recurring type. 

“Here is a typical list of the latter type of meeting for a 
five-day period. Three had to do with housing in Alaska; 
one dealt with development of the Delaware River chan- 
nel; another was concerned with an industrial mobilization 
study; others included procurement of uniforms, closing 
of certain Army camps, cataloguing of Army supplies, the 
state of Army vehicles, and budgets for stockpiling and 
for research and development. For those who might be under 
the impression that such problems were settled before the 
turn of the century, I might add that one meeting had to do 
with the Osage Indians! 
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“There is much correspondence to be handled, requests 
from other agencies of the government or from Senators or 
Congressmen. There are always many complaints, though 
surprisingly few of them turn out to involve any action 
which could have been avoided. | get lunch at some point 
in the day There are a number of ceremonial functions 
which I must attend for the Army. I leave the Pentagon 
between six and seven p.m 

Then on some davs | manage to get away trom W ash 


ington 


Journal on Microfilm 


E RECENTLY arranged with University Micro 

films to make available to libraries the issues of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL in microfilm form. The microfilming of 
magazines like the INFANTRY JouRNAL is especially popular 
with libr iries because of the space re quired to house bound 
copies of them. Microfilm copies are available only to those 
libraries that subscribe for the regular edition. If you know 
your local librarian and think he might be interested in this 
you could suggest that he write either to University Micro 
films at Ann Arbor, Michigan, or to us. Actually the cost of 
microhilms is ibout the same as the cost of binding twelve 


ucs In hard book covers 


Books for \rm) Libraries 


E HAVE A SINCERE and extensive letter from 
Major General Thomas W. Herren, Chief of Spe 
cial Services, taking several exceptions to our recent com 
ment saying that the Army's Library Service be longs else 
where than in Special Services. He feels that the \rmy 
is getting a reason ible proportion of informative books unde: 
his supervision 
His hirst correction is one we h ive already made in these 
pages but are glad to make again because our error was a 
gross one. The true figures on numbers of books provided 
} 


by Special Services are these: 6,000 books per month, of 


which 3,750 are clothbound and 2,250 are paperbound. A 
total of 72,000 books per year [his is about one book per nine 
men per year—not enough by any means. But that’s no fault 
ot Special Services. It’s all they get money for. In fact, as 
General Herren tells us in his letter, of the total funds for | 

brary purchases in 1950 


priated fund 


nlv eleven per cent will be Ippro 
Over the last two and a half years, he further informs 
us, forty-eight per cent of the clothbound books distributed 
have been nonfiction. Some five per cent of all such books 
were book on military Crence ind technic il subjects ind 
ome six per cent on current history ind international affairs 
These facts face us plainly with the need either to back 
up our previous gripe oF iV we were wrong In short, it 
is now up to us to say whether we think these percentages 
ire adequate—whether, in view of the strictly limited money 
for books, we think enough of going into books of di 
rect professional military interest 
In our first editorial we said we had no fault to find with 
the work of the Army Library Service staff. We still have 
They have done a sincere and intelligent job of s« 
n ind di tributi ym and continue to We did criticize 
strongly the general policy, which we were told time and 
gain mn the past prevented the purchase of certain im 
portant military books which the Infantry Journal Press has 
published We should add that recently there has been a 


distinct trend toward the use of greater numbers of military 


books. 

So the question is “Where should military books stand in 
the limited purchases possible?” Which is another way of 
asking whether five per cent is enough of the whole. 

This we could not answer accurately with due considera- 
tion unless we studied a cx mplete list of all books supplied to 
the Army libraries for the two and a half years General 
Herren's figures cover. But we think we can make a general 
recommendation of policy. 

First, we think the useful and informative military book 
should stand at the top WwW hen it comes to book selection, along 
with important books on the state of the world, and first-rate 
fiction, poetry, and nonmilitary nonfiction. The term “mil 
itary books” as we use it here means “how-to-do-it” books 
on tactics and technique; books on strategy and the world 
military situation, such as the recent books of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush and Generals Smith, Clay and Howley; historical 
books by impertant military figures such as Generals Eisen 
hower and Morgan and Mr. Churchill; biographies of mili 
tary men and nonmilitary men such as John C. Calhoun, 
who have had much to do with the military; and novels that 
show war accurately such as Van Praag’s Day Without End. 

We know that many such books, including most of those 

mentioned, have been distributed by the Library Service 
And we re.lize that our use of the words “military books” 
is somewhat broader than General Herren’s, which would 
raise his five per cent figure considerably if he used the same 
basis 

I hus the criterion we recommended Is roughly this “Will 
this book help the users of Army libraries to be better soldiers 
ind therefore better citizens?” 

Second, if this basis for judgment were applied and it 
caused the percentage of military book purchases to rise, say, 
to twenty or thirty per cent of the total, we cannot see that 
fewer other books would be particularly tragic. For ex 
ample, we think light fiction and nonfiction in clothbound 
form could be heavily sacrificed. And perhaps such reading 
matter could be largely confined to paperbound books. Here 
it Is important to remember that the habitual reader of 
thrillers, westerns ind love stories (of pr ictically any degree 
of warmth) can readily buy them at the nearest post ex 
change or drug store except at isolated posts. And what is 
more whether priv ite or genet il, he can now ifford the OK 
casional quarter such books would cost him 

In cone lusion we W ill give some more ot Gene ral Herren Ss 
information, and then make a final remark. The total hold 
ings of Army Library Service “nonexpendable” books on 
September 30 last year were 2,126,667 books, distributed 

umong 1,200 library facilities, including permanent libraries, 
field libraries, deposit collections and mobile units such as 
bookmobiles and travelling libraries. All selections are made 
by trained librarians, who are guided by directives pertain 
ing to the Army Library Service, and by lists of books sent 
out monthly and quarterly from the Washington head 
ju irters The re has bee n a definite atte mpt to supply 
writes General Ele rren, within the funds iwailable, well 
balanced libraries containing books of informational, edu 
itional and cultural value as well as those of recreational 
nature 

\ fine showing, and a fine work. We would only add one 
word We want to see we ll bal ince d military libraries 
Not special libr iries for milit ivy students and scholars we 
have those at the National War College, Leavenworth, 
Benning and all the other schools. But simply libraries for 
\rmy men, ofhcers and enlisted, in which the military” 
broadly interpreted but always comes first 
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AST year's amendments to the Uni 
fication law strengthened it some 
what but unification is still less than 
pertect in both act and spirit as all of us 
know. 
\ctually, the armed forces are not sup 
posed to be merged but integrated into 
The difference be 


an efhcient team. 


tween merge and integrate, Is pretty 


fine. “Merge” means “mingle”; therefore 


our forces are not to mingle. “Integrate 


means to “unite—so as to form a com 
plete or perfect whole.” So we are sup 
posed to unify without mingling 
Che trouble comes when each Service 
interprets “integrate” in its own way 
lo the 
form teams having a “joint” commander 


from any one of the services, 


Army, “integrate” means to 
provided 
the elements from each are fairly equal 
in the team. Or, if the elements are not 
equal in strength, the “joint” commander 
comes from the largest representation 
To the Navy, 
ess of the strengths of the elements 
of the team, that a Navy officer 
always be the joint commander 


‘Integrate means, re 
will 
as long 

\rmy 


as the force is waterborne. The 


or Air Force) takes over the joint com 
mand once the action shifts from sea to 
land. The joker is that, once on land, 
few, if any, naval forces are involved. In 
short, the Navy righteously subsc ribes to 
an “integrated” joint force, provided a 
Navy officer commands. 

lo the 
no damn tomfoolery about an integrated 
commander. Where 
joint action is unquestionably called for 
by the situation, the Air Force 


Air Force, “integrate” means 


team under a “joint 
igrees t 
integrate its effort (not its forces) and 
describes this integration in terms of “as 
sociated” air forces engaging in “coopera 


\rmy or Navy 


in the 


tive” efforts to * support 


forces by participating rround 


battle.” 
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or sea 


LET’S GET UNIFIED 


Colonel Singleservice 


Until we produce senior officers who have served in 


all branches unification will be less than perfect 


These different interpretations mean 
we aren't making much real progress. 


HAT is the real trouble? W hy 

haven't we made more headway? 

It has always been perfectly obvious 
that the Army does not particularly want 
any of its forces to fight under a Navy o1 
And that the 
Navy does not want any of its forces to 


\ir Force commander 


\ir Force com 
And that the Air 
not want any of its forces to fight under 
in Army or Navy commander 


fight under an Army o1 
mander. Force does 

The one 
big exception 1s that they will all agree 
to it under the most dire pressure of wat 
or when it is otherwise 
Neither the Secretary of Defense nor 
any of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are so 
stupid as not to realize that this is so 
I very 


unavoidabk 


ofhcer in each service knows it 
too, but so far no one has suggested how 
we may overcome lit. 

his mental blockade does not exist 
simply because of interservice jealousies. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staft many 


bigger men than that It 


and 
others are 
exists because we have no pre sent means 
of producing senior military commanders 
that all of us will accept as having the 
knowledge, experience and background 
to be thoroughly capable leaders of a 
completely integrated and merged team, 
the enemy on 


prepared to meet any 


terms. [hat is one big reason why we 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ment with a “chairman rather than a 
single all-powerful Chief of Staff of 
the Armed Forces 

The Joint Chiefs do 


merge themselves 


have a arrange 


their best to 
into that single mili 
tary commander that our armed forces 
must have in order to function properly 
But no 


make to be one 


they 
hard fact re 


much effort 
man, the 


matter how 


mains that they are four 


Our big worry, then, should not be so 
much about how we are getting along 
now, but rather on how we can produce 
the broad acceptable leaders we must 
have in order to develop truly unified 
armed forces. Even if we start today, it 
could take ten to twenty y« ars to produce 


But we'd better start 


OFFER HERE the framework of a 
plan This plan, I realize, could not 


be legislated one day and put into effect 
the next. But it, o1 


the first man. 


some plan, can be 
taken 
Chief of 


adopted and measured steps 

toward achieving a singk 

Staff of the Armed Forces 
he plan | offer here 


one man’s idea, but it is 


sno more than 


it least some 
thing to shoot at. Anyone who can out 
line a better 

Chart 


ganization for the 
Obviously, it 


framework should do so 


| shows a basic command or 


inte erated 
take 


much of 


SeTVICE 
will to get it 


but 


time 


established our present 
framework is easily adapt ible to what is 
ommands are 


They 


many 


required. Our overseas 


now joint commands could re 


organize without too major up 


heavals. The only strictly strategic com 
mand today is operated by the Air Force 
and consists of long-range bombers. Al 
though not specifically designated as 
such, submarines are treated as strate vK 
ind their missions from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff through th 
Navy. Carrier-based air power has defi 
nite strategic capabilities and should be 
There is 


no point in quibbling between carrier 


force receive 


used as such when appropriate 


based air power and long-range bomber 
ind limi 
Both 


ind use d 


because Cac h h is ¢ ipabilitic 
tations not possessed by the other 
should be 


ret 1ined in stre neotl 


on missions appropriate to their char 
icteristics 
The U.S 


irea commands of the three 
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COMMAND ORGANIZATION 


| Secretary of Defense | 
| 


General Staff of the 
Armed Forces 


] 


U.S. Area Overseas Strategic Logistic Training 
Commands Commands Commands Commands Commands 


| | | | | 


All armed]|} All armed] [Strategic weapon] | Logistical units | | Training 
forces combat] | forces in the units— and installa- centers 
units in the] } theater except Long range tions Service 
area except] | strategic bombers schools 
strategic Long range 
guided missiles 
Carrier based 
air units 
Submarines 
Special task ex- 
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services do not, at present, coincide as to 
boundaries nor are they joint commands 
Work is being done by the Joint Staff of 
the JCS and the three departments now 
to correct this recognized weakness in 
our immediate defense of the continental 
United States 

Service schools will be discussed later 
as a part of career management 


HE BIGGEST and most difficult 
job of reorganization is, as Chart | 
shows, to merge the three service de 
partments into a single Department ot 
the Armed As it the 
three separate departments are doing 


Forces. now Is, 
most of the pick-and shovel work for 
the staff of the JCS on strategic plan 
ning. There is also much overlap in 
the form of committees of staff ofhicers 
from the three departments who are 
doing work on one particular problem 
or another for the JCS. 

Such a merging would require, among 
other things, that there be a single logis 
tical statt division. The establishment of 
such a staff division will be most difficult 
and may take some time. But it will be 
the most important single step in the 
entire reorganization. 

In order to create a single Depart 
the 
it a happy family, we must somehow 


ment of Armed Forces and make 


produce senior ofhcers acceptable to all 
of us as capable of serving as Chief of 
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Staff. Until that time, we shall have to 
continue with our present arrangement. 

he present three services, under this 
proposed plan, must be subordinated to 
the role of branches of the armed forces. 
[hey must not and cannot continue in- 
definitely to be the operational control- 
lers of our forces engaged in combat. 
Under the present organization the serv 
ices fight together when necessary and 
support one another logistically, but on 
a polite cooperative basis. If someone 
fails to help his brother, it is difhcult to 
cut off any heads when the action was 
only “cooperative” anyway. But if units 
involved in the same fight belong only to 
branches of the same service, and those 
branches are not in the command line, 
then there can be no question as to who 


is the single commander. We speak of 
“unified command.” 


But we will never 
have it in its true sense as long as each 
service has its own separate department 
and chief of staff with the authority to 
petition the Congress in its own behalf 


HART II indicates a possible desig 
nation ot the branches of the armed 
forces. Generally, it divides them into 
land power, sea power, alr power! to sup 
port eac h, Strategic air power and a logis 
tical service supporting all combat units. 
I hese branches are not intended to be in 
the command They would un 
doubtedly need special staff sections in 


line. 


the Department of the Armed Forces to 
be responsible for their tactics, training 
and equipment. But all field units 
would be under what now is called a 
joint command. 

I have emphasized that the basic need 
for the proper integration and merging 
of the armed forces is the development 
of broad acceptable senior commanders. 
Chart III shows a plan of career guid- 
ance whereby such men could be devel- 
oped. It indicates a twenty-year period 
in which to produce these top leaders. 
[he system proposed makes use of both 
an interchange of officers from one 
branch to another, and a common edu- 
cational system. All officers would start 
out with a common background. Each 
of the three sources would lose their 
branch or service basis. West Point and 
Annapolis and the Air Force academy 
would be merged into a single institu- 
tion. 

A. lot of our trouble stems from the 
fact that officers are indelibly stamped 
with the mark of their initial training 
at West Point or Annapolis. They are 
carefully cradled and immersed in the 
jealously guarded traditions of school 
and service from the beginning. We 
are not even making motions in the 
direction of trying to erase the service 
tattoo on our promising young officers 
today. Until we rid our schools of our 
one-service loyalties we will be less than 
perfectly unified. 

The young men we train and educate 
should be commissioned in the United 
States Armed Forces. They should at- 
tend a basic officers’ school, not to learn 
the technique of any arm, service, or 
branch, but to learn specifically the 
things that are expected of an officer. 
Chart III allows only six months for this 
schooling; perhaps it should be more. 
With the right curriculum and carefully 
selected instructors this would 
orient the new officer to his profession. 


se hoc i 


He would grasp the overwhelming im- 
portance of personal integrity, learn the 
technique of personnel management 
from the commander's viewpoint, dis- 
cover how to get along with personnel 
both as individuals and as a group, and 
acquire a working knowledge of the 
proper relationship of the services to the 
civilian public. 

Having been given this common back- 
ground, the young officer now attends 
his branch school where he learns the 
basic techniques of his branch, whether 
it is to sail a ship, fly an airplane or fight 
on the ground. For nine years he serves 
in his branch as a junior officer alternat 
ing troop duty with more schooling. He 
need not, during this period, lose the 
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Source and Education 


Commissioned 


Branch basic schools 


Troop duty 


Branch advanced schools 


Troop duty 


50% all officers 


Command or staff duty 


Command or staff duty 


of graduates, A. F. Gen 
Staff College, 1.e., 25% all 
fficers to each college 


General staff duty or com- 
mand of multi-bronch force 


of graduates of corre 


sponding college above, i.e., 


cll officers 


Remainder of career 
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Yr 


Enlisted Pers 
Armed Forces 








Officer Candidate 
School 
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Armed Forces Industrial 
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BRANCHES OF THE U. 5. ARMED FORCES 





Type of Units 


Capobilitres on which to base missions 





Ground combot orms ond thew necessory 
field service units 


To fight on the ground im order to destroy enemy forces, 
capture terrain ond defend terrom. To be lounched into 
bottle by sea or by ow 





Tactical Aw combat units including fighters, medium 
Ae bombers and troop carers and thew neces 


sary field service units 


To fight in and from the ow in order to gain control of the 
air, solate the battlefield in support of army troops, furnish 
close aw support to army troops. 





Sea combot units including troop transports 
ond thew necessary bose service units 


To fight on and under the sea in order to goin control of the 
seo, protect corner based ow forces from waterborne attock, 
transport and support army troops in amphibious operations 





Carrier based ow combot units and their 
necessary bose service units 


To fight in and from the cir in order to gain control of the air 
protect navy surface forces, perform tactical air missions im 
amphibious operations, perform strategic aw missions 





Long renge bomber long range 
guided missile units and thew necessary 
field serv 


units 


e units 


To attack installations in the heart of enemy held territory in 
order to destroy enemy wor potentiol 





Logistic cal service units other than the field 
Service service units of the branches 


Logis! 











To procure, transport ond supply ammunition, food and 
equipment, furnish medical core and equipment repaw in 
order to support al! combot units logistically 
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breadth of viewpoint he acquired in his 
early training. The units with which he 
belong to multibranch 
forces that train together and maneuver 
together as a single force. This multi 
branch training should occur wherever 
there are forces of more than one branch 


seTves would 


under the same commander. Even stra 
work with 
those branches which protect their bases 


tegic forces can forces ot 
and furnish their supplies 

\fter ten years of such service, the offi 
cer should be about ready for field grade, 
which means eligibility for duty on gen 
eral staffs and with higher commands 
He will have served long enough now t 
have established a record upon which a 
general selection can be made. Chart III 
indicates that fifty per cent of all officers 
will go to an armed forces general staff 
college where they are taught common 
they 
again talk the same language and apply 


general staff techniques Here 
the same principles to the staff prob 
lems of combat operations, movement ot 
forces, and their sup] ly. Staff exercises 
drawn up for use at the « lege should 
require the individual student to have 
i broad knowledge of the capabilities 
ill branches 


HART IIL indicates that from this 
point on the a lected othcer loses 


his identity as an ofhcer of a particular 
branch 


and limitations of 


He never again serves in his 
original br inc h He must now, asa field 


officer, learn the techniques of at least 


two other branches. I lis ability to adapt 
himself to such a test will tell whether 
he has the stuff to be the high com 


12 


mander of multibranch forces. 

Chose who have not fallen by the way- 
side during the interchange of branch 
assignments are now eligible to attend 
either a command college or an indus 
trial college. The general trend for the 
curricula of these colleges is indicated on 
Chart III. After graduation from one of 
these two colleges, officers should be as 
signed to such a high command on gen 
eral staff duty, or be given command of 
a multibranch force commensurate with 
their rank. 

[he final selection is made when the 
student Jist is made up for the National 
War College and the National Indus 
trial College. At this stage there should 
be no difficulty in selecting officers who 
possess ability for high command and 
who have made full use of opportunities 
for gaining breadth of knowledge and 
vision. The graduates of these colleges 
should constitute a group of officers fully 
capable of high command and staff duty. 


HIS SYSTEM envisages a twenty 

year period of development but we 
need not wait twenty years to turn out 
our first products. We now have a large 
pool of young field officers in all three 
services with a wealth of war experience 
in joint operations. These officers are at 
about the Stage In their careers to be eli 
gible tor general staff college if we were 
using the program shown 
Chart IIL. If we create such a college 
at once and also adopt the rest of the 
system, we could have our first Chief of 
Staff of the Armed Forces in from ten to 
fifteen years. 


career on 


Some of these young field officers are 
too inbred in their own services ever to 
attain the necessary breadth of vision. 
But a surprisingly large number of them 
are younger ofhicers who commanded the 
fighting units, or who were junior staff 
officers of high commands. They learned 
the value of teamwork and believe in it. 
They are loyal to their own men but 
they are also careful never to jeopardize 
the chances of winning, either by refus- 
ing support from a unit of some other 
branch, or by failing to give support 
when others needed it. These officers are 
available, and if we fail to give them the 
opportunity to continue their experience 
on an interservice basis, we are missing 
a chance to obtain an integrated armed 
force at the earliest possible date. 

The adoption of a common uniform 
would contribute materially to a sense of 
unity among the members of the armed 
services. This could be done now. I 
don’t mean that an infantryman, a sub- 
marine crew member and a fighter pilot 
would wear the same uniform into com- 
bat. Each would have individual cloth- 
ing and equipment appropriate to his 
combat needs. But there is no valid rea- 
son why the dress uniform should not 
be the same. Many senior command- 
ers, when advocating close cooperation 
among members of the three services, 
have advised us to “forget the color of 
our uniforms” and work together. Al- 
though they have used the phrase as a 
figure of speech, its repeated use illus 
trates the natural mental connection be- 
tween uniform and identity with a par- 
ticular service 


OW LONG can we continue to 
H support the luxury of maintaining 
three separate sets of combat forces, three 
separate department staffs, three sepa- 
rate military educational systems and 
three separate logistical organizations? 
[his is a serious question being con- 
sidered by the President, the Secretary 
of Defense, members of Congress, and a 
growing portion of our citizenry. These 
people are waiting for the armed forces 
to lead the way in finding an answer, 
but their patience is beginning to wear 
thin. We in the 


complete 


have three 
integration forced 
upon us by another war; complete inte- 


service 
choic es 


gration forced upon us by an impatient 
public and Congress; or complete inte 
gration by our own foresightedness and 
initiative. If this nation intends to main- 
tain its position as the leading power of 
the world which no aggressor dares to 
challenge, then complete integration 
must be accomplished. And 
time to waste. 


there is no 
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SHADUZUP 


Lieutenant Colonel William L. Osborne 


HADUZUP could well be 

the name of a beautiful 
Burmese maiden, but it is not 
It is the story of a hundred and 
fifty Missouri mules, 900-odd 
American soldiers, and an 
unusual mission in the wilds of 
North Burma: the story of one 
of the unusual operations of a 
battalion of Merrill’s Maraud 
ers. 

It was right after the battle of 
Walawbum, the first engage 
ment of the Marauders in 
North Burma, that the Battalion 
was given its unusual mission. 
It ought to be added that it was 
not unusual for them, as they 
were trained for unusual mis 
sions and so weren't surprised 
when it came. 

The Chinese and the terrain 
had stopped the Japanese pene 
tration into Assam and 
Chinese attempting to 
push them back where they 
came from—back along the only 
road in North Burma, the Ledo- 
Walawbum—Mogaung—Myitky 
ina road, more commonly known 
as the Ledo or Burma Road. 
The going was tough for the 


the 
were 


Chinese, and the Japanese were 
stubborn. Occasionally General Stilwell 
would cut off the rice supply to the Chi 
nese and say, “Advance to such-and-such 
a point, or you don’t eat!” And the Chi 
nese would push the Japs back another 
two hundred yards along the Ledo Road 
But at two hundred yards a clip, it 
would take maybe until 1960 to open the 
road into China. 

That's Merrill’s Marauders 


came into the picture: to spearhead for 


where 


the Chinese and make them lose face 
by the American successes so that they 
in turn would fight to regain face 
Getting back to the story, after Walaw 
bum the Japs had holed up in a partic 
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The mule is a tough and ornery beast but 
the moral of this story of combat in Burma 
is that no terrain is impossible to the foot 


soldier and no hardship too great for him. 


ularly strong position in the mountains 
near Shaduzup, with the Ledo Road 
running right through their positions. 
General Stilwell was anxious to crack 
this position and get on to Myitkyina 
before the monsoons set in 

General Merrill called in the CO of 
the Battalion and gave him his mission 
around the 
right flank of the Japs at Shaduzup, get 


“Take your battalion, cut 


several miles behind their main 


roadblock on 


the block 


p SI 
the 
until re 


throw a 


Hold 


and 
Road. 
lieved.” 
Simple, yes, but to get around the 
flank and several miles behind the Jap 


tions, 
Ledo 


main position, there were a number of 
The terrain in 
that part of Burma IS Mountainous, COV 


obstacles to overcome 


ered-with heavy jungle and cut up by 
The only 
usable trails were blocked by Jap out 


numerous rivers and streams. 


pt Sts. I he Battalion’s transpe rt consisted 
of mules and what the men could carry 
on their backs. Resupply was by airdrop 
was by L-4s or L-5s 


and evacuation 


providing a level spot could be 
found on which to build an air 
strip. Another problem was to 
arrive at the objective and estab- 
lish the roadblock without the 
Japs knowing the unit was be 
hind their lines. 


HE over-all tactical picture 

at this time was that once 
the roadblock was established 
behind the Japs’ lines, cutting 
their only route of supply and 
evacuation, and with the Chi 
nese pushing down the road to 
their front, the Japs would prob 
ibly abandon thei positions at 
Shaduzup and the war in Bur 
ma would move on down the 
road some miles toward Myitky 
ina, the final objective for the 
North Burma phase of the cam 
paign. The other two battalions 
of the Marauders 
were sent on a dee P penetration 
the 
Jap lines with the mission of 
cutting the Burma ) 
Road at a place called Inkan- 
gahtawng 


at this time 
some 60-70 miles behind 
] edo 


Although this mis 
sion was not successful in actu 
ally « utting the road, it did draw 
off a number of Japs who would 
have been used against the roadblock of 
the battalion at Shaduzup. 

March 


12 in single file, the only way a 


The battalion moved out on 
unit 
could move on the trails or across coun 
try in the jungle—down a trail that 
would take the battalion eventually into 
the Japs’ main position at Shaduzup 
It was either this trail or 30-35 miles 
across country in the mountainous jun 
gle—a matter of weeks to reach the ob 
jective if thev took the latter course. So 
even though the battalion knew that the 
trail was blocked, and that eventually 
they would have to jeave it since it 
didn’t go where they wanted anyway, 
they planned to use it as long as they 
could before having to cut across coun 
try 

The first encounter with the enemy 
March 14, when the I&R Pla 
a trailblock. A battalion with 
mules, in single file, stretches for some 


was on 


toon hit 


two miles, and the maximum troops that 
can be used to knock out a trailblock is 


three platoons—one fighting down the 
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Pe watesic 
i geen 1 


Men and mules wade across a shallow river in Burma. (This outht is part of the Ist Battalion, 475th Infantry, and the time 
is November 1944—eight months after Shaduzup. 


trail while the other two make an en 
while 
the leading three platoons of the bat 
talion were knocking out the trailblock, 
the rest of the battalion lounged on the 
sides of the trail, eating K rations. The 
day following the first encounter, the 
leading elements of the battalion fought 


velopment The result was that 


eight separate engagements, knocking 
out Jap trailblocks. It began to look 
like the Japs were going to keep on 
down 


and to 


establishing trailblocks to slow 
the advance of the battalion 


prevent the battalion from getting 


around the flank of the main position 
\lso, as long as contact 
was maintained, the chances of the unit 


at Shaduzup 


reaching its objective with any degree 
of secrecy and surprise were slim. The 
leading elements were at this time hav 
ing rather a hard time to knock out an 
other block, so the battalion commande: 
had to break 
strike out country 
Across country 


decided the time come 


contact and ICTOSS 
in certain terrain 1s sim 
ple, but the battalion was in the wilds 


of North 


ous, jungle so dense in slaces that cur 
I 


Burma—ruggedly mountain 
ting a path through it involved cutting 


away the lower part of the growth to 


make a tunnel under the matted plant 


tops Many deep-cut streams with per 
pendicular banks, and in occasional rain 
that all but made footing impossible, 
added to the difficulties 
foot 


With men on 
bad 
enough, but with a hundred and fifty 
mules to cut steps and trails for, and to 
have to drop their loads and pack sad 
dles in order that they could get up em 
bankments, it was backbreaking and at 


alone it would have been 


times somewhat discour iging 
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Progress 


varied according to the terrain. Some 
days the tail to the column would move 
only a hundred yards as the leading ele- 
ments cut the trail through the jungle. 
Other days, the battalion would move 
along at a fairly good clip. Some of the 
easiest going was the time the battalion 
followed close on the heels of a herd of 
wild elephants. 


N the 15th, the fourth day out, we 

had to have an airdre »p to replenish 
rations, and feed for the mules. Normal- 
ly, the men carried three to four days’ 
K rations with them. As it happened, 
our location at this time was on a razor 
back about forty yards wide, covered 
with large trees. There was not a suit 
ible drop area within miles. It was either 
take the drop where we were, or go 
without rations for several more days 
It was decided to take the drop where 
we were, so the battalion turned to and 
cut a dropfield right out of the middle 
of that jungle atop the ridge. Trees two 
and three feet in diameter had to be 
felled with nothing more than a bolo 
or kukri. The battalion got its drop all 
right, but later a pilot of one of the 
C-47s remarked at the time he couldn't 
hgure it Out—a postage stamp cut out 
of the jungle on a narrow ridge ap 
parently miles from nowhere. It was an 
odd place for an American unit the size 
of a battalion. Many 
ofhicers thought SO too, 


of the men and 


From here on it was somewhat repeti 
tious: cutting trail, following the ridge 
lines when possible, wading in knee- to 
waist-deep water in the stream beds for 
days at a time, rescuing mules that had 


lost their footing and plunged over a 


precipice, taking airdrops where we 
could. The only contact we had with the 
outside world was the radio contact 
which the battalion would establish at 
night with General Merrill at headquar 
ters. There were no areas for an L-5 strip. 
The wounded and sick either walked or 
were littered along with the column. The 
battalion had several more brushes with 
the Japs as it cut back onto trails in 
order to make better time. 

\s the battalion crossed the Shadu 
Hka River, they had another brief en- 
counter with the Japs. One platoon was 
detached to pursue the enemy and act 
as a feint to throw the Japs off the scent 
of the movement and direction of the 
main body. After crossing the Shadu 
Hka, it was all across country—stream 
beds and mountain ridges—to the ob 
jective. There were no trails and even 
if there had been, we dared not use them 
as we were getting reasonably close to 
our objective. We had skirted the flank 
of the Jap position at Shaduzup and 
were pushing on to their rear. Soon it 
would be time to start turning south 
west toward the Ledo Road and the ob 
jective. On March 24-thirteen days 
after the jump-off—we got the last air- 
drop before reaching the objective. From 
then on, whether it took three more days 
or a week, there would be no more air 
drops. Surprise was essential. Every man 
had four days’ K rations on his back and 
enough ammo for a good fight. 

Che Japs knew that the battalion was 
on their flank from the encounters that 
had taken place and from the airdrops, 
but apparently they were confused be- 
cause we disappeared into the jungle 
located us. 
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Soon after crossing the Shadu Hka 
River we reached a stream that came 
tumbling down out of the mountains, and 
according to the maps it led almost to the 
spot several miles behind the Jap posi- 
tions at Shaduzup where the roadblock 
was to be established. We followed the 
stream, but it was slow, tedious work to 
get the mules around or sometimes over 
the large boulders in the stream bed. On 
several occasions the mules waded into 
pools where the water was over their 
heads, and there they would flounder 
until they were yanked out. If the mule 
skinners didn’t keep the mules’ heads 
above water, they would drown in a 
matter of seconds. We lost several mules. 


N the afternoon of the 28th the 

I&R Platoon reached the con- 
fluence of the stream that we had been 
following «and the Hkawnglaw Hka 
River. The Hkawnglaw Hka at this 
point paralleled the Ledo Road. Be- 
tween this river and the road was an 
area about four hundred yards wide. As 
the I&R Platoon leader reached the 
junction of the stream and the river, he 
sent word back to halt the column. I 
immediately went forward to look the 
situation over. Several Japs were swim 
ming and fishing in the river. They were 
completely unaware of the fact that nine 
hundred Americans were within a few 
hundred yards. I turned to the I&R Pla- 
toon leader. “Sammy [Lieutenant Sam 
uel V. Wilson], get over there on the 
other side of the river and see what the 
Japs have between us and the road. Get 
back an hour or so before dark. Don't 
let the Japs see you. Go by yourself, as 
there is less chance of your being de 
tected.” And so Sammy Wilson crossed 
that river—some four hundred yards 
wide, but only about four feet deep— 
with the Japs swimming and fishing on 
the other side. He got over there, made 
a hasty reconnaissance of the area be- 
tween the river and the road, and re 
turned without being seen. At times he 
was within five or ten feet of them. It 
was a marvelous feat of scouting. He 
had learned that between the river and 
the Ledo Road was a Jap supply dump 
and a bivouac area. The number of Japs 
in the area was impossible to determine, 
but estimated at three to four hundred. 
The defenses were hasty field fortifi 
cations. I had hoped to find an area 
where the battalion could approach the 
road and establish the block without 
having to fight to get to the road, but 
this had to be it oz nothing. Time was 
short—the battalion was already behind 
schedule. The chances of being detected 
increased with every hour spent in that 
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The march of the 
Shaduzup. 


Ist Battalion of Merrill's Marauders from Shingboi Ga_ to 
This map is from Merrill's Marauders, published by the Historical 


Division of the Department of the Army. 


area. The terrain was such as to prac 
tically preclude any change of plans. 
The order was issued about sundown 
of the 28th. White Combat Team, re 
inforced with additional heavy weapons, 
would cross the river at 0300, deploy on 
the far bank of the river so as to be in 
position at first light to attack through 
the Jap supply dump and bivouac area 
to the road, and upon reaching the road 


to establish a roadblock and tie both 


flanks back on the river for all-around 
protection. Red Combat Team 
ordered to take up positions on the high 
ground on each side of the stream which 
the Battalion had used as an avenue of 


was 


approach, in order to protect the rear 
flanks, and the river crossing to White 
Combat Team, and to set up and pro 
tect a drophield 

From late that afternoon until 0300 
the units of the Battalion made the nec 
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essary plans for carrying out the orders. 
Mostly, it was a matter of waiting in the 
stream until time to move out. For nine 
hours there wasn’t a sound from those 
nine hundred men, but the mules were 
a worry. All of them were supposed to 
have been devocalized, but either the 
vet's knife had slipped, or some of the 
mules had been overlooked, because out 
of the complete silence at irregular in 
tervals would come the loud braying of 
one of the mules. Of course, they had 
left back up the 
stream, but even so, it is surprising that 
the Japs didn’t hear them 


been some distance 


r 0300 sharp, out of the complete 
darkness, the men moved intc the 
stream and across to the other bank. The 
silence Four-hundred-odd 
men, each holding to the man in front 
of him in order not to get lost, forded 


was cerie. 


that river and deployed into position 
right under the noses of the Japs with 
out a sound being made. Just one slip by 
one man wouid possibly have made the 
difference between success and failure 
of the entire plan. 

\t first light everyone was all set. The 
order to attack was given and White CT 
attack. The Japs were 
caught either sleeping or cooking their 


moved into the 


morning rice. The men swept through 
the bivouac and supply dump like dogs 
flushing rabbits. The Japs that couldn't 
In an 


[ had flushed the area 


run fast enough were cut down 
hour, White ¢ 
and reached the Ledo Road where they 


established the roadblock. 


From then on, it was 


immediately 
just a matter of 
consolidating the block and improving 
positions and waiting for the inevitable 


ittacks \t the Red cr 


established the defensive positions for 


same time, 
the protection of the drophe ld, the river 
crossing, and the supply route from the 
di yphie ld to W hite ¢ [ 

By noon the entire position was so 
strong that repeated attacks against it 
during the rest of the day and night 
ifter heavy 


were repulsed inflicting 


casualties. A radio me ssage was sent the 


morning ot the attack for an airdrop 


ind that afternoon the planes arrived 


Resupply of food and ammunition was 
made immediately 

\s expected, when the Japs saw that 
they could not break the block after a 
day and a night of fighting, they decided 
to pull out of their positions at Shadu 
Unfortunately, there was a trail to 
their left flank which they used to by 


zup 


pass the roadblock However, they h id 
ind 
< : 

in Burma moved on down 


to leave all their heavy equipment 
so the war 


the Ledo Road a few more miles 
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The 


ew Army 


War College 


Lieutenant Colonel William R. Kintner 


The new War College will give the Army an institution 


where doctrines essential to land warfare can be developed 


HE reopening of the Army War 

College will close a gap in the 
Army’s educational system which has 
The 
gap was closed when it became recog- 
nized that without a War College the 
\rmy the 


school devoted exclusively to a consid 


existed since the end of the war. 


was denied benefits of a 
eration of land power as a fundamental 


element of national security. 


The Department of the Army has 
given the College a significant endorse 
ment by making attendance equivalent 
to attendance at the National War Col 
lege when selecting officers for promo 
tion or high-level positions. A_ brief 
résumé of the history behind the 1949 
decision to revive the Army War College 
will provide a background with which 
to understand its planned mission, scope 
and administration. 

Most of the generals who commanded 
the armies the United States placed in 
the field in World War II and who as 
tutely handled the delicate problems 
irising in its aftermath learned their 
trade at the old Army War College. It is 
no coincidence that the National War 
College at Fort Lesley ] Mc Nair now 
occupies a building especially built for 
the Army’s citadel of 


\rmy, the leading pro 


former military 
learning. The 
ponent of unification, abandoned its own 
war college—the college itself had been 
discontinued during the war—and placed 
its facilities at the disposal of the newly 
formed National War Colle ge 

This was the result of a recommenda 
1946 Gerow 


pe stwar 


Board, which 
the 
The Army de 


on joint educational centers 


tion of the 
studied the structure of 
\rmy educational system 
cided to rely 
for the training of picked ofhcers for 


The de 


Cision Was sound when it was made, but 


high command and staft duties 


de ve lopm« nts soon reve ile d that Ww ithout 
the 


system Was as incomplete as a triangle 


1 war college Army's educational 


without an 1pex 


The character of the National War 
College automatically barred from. its 
curriculum important military subjects 
of primary concern to the Army. As an 
interdepartmental institution it could not 
focus its attention on the problems and 
doctrines of interest to only one of the 
services. 

Unlike the Army, the Navy retained 
its war college and the Air Force, even 
before achieving independent status, 
created an air university to act as the 
source and fountainhead of challenging 
doctrines of air power. Despite the 
Army's example, neither the Air Force 
nor the Navy ever entertained any idea 
of abandoning its top level college 


HUS, during the period in which 
the Unification Act 
there was no center 


became law, 
at which modern 
concepts of the Army as an instrument 
of national policy could be developed. 
The Command and General Staff Col 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, historically de 
voted to training commanders and staff 
officers for the armies in the field, was 
given the additional burden of training 
officers in certain of the specialized 
staff officers at and 
Pentagon level. 

he limited output of the National 
War College—some thirty officers a vear 


duties of theater 


was recognized as a handicap to the 
Army from the outset. But even this 


small number did not studv national 
military problems from the point of view 
of land operations as did the student 
body at the prewar Army War College. 

Before the war some two hundred of 
ficers a vear attended the old War and 
Industrial Colleges from a total regular 
officer corps of approximately twelve 
thousand. Since the war the seventy-five 
or so Army officers who attended the top- 
level National and Industrial Colleges 
were selected from some twenty-one 
thousand Regular officers. Paradoxically, 


in a period when the demands of high 
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command were incomparably greater 
than ever before, a smaller percentage 
of Army officers were being schooled 
for the immense responsibilities they 
might be asked to assume. 


N_ 1947 the Haislip Board surveyed 

this situation and reported that with 
out a War College the Army educational 
system did not provide adequate instruc 
tion for command and general staff 
duties at the highest levels. It recom 
mended the creation of an Army War 
College at the earliest possible date. 

Those opposed to the Haislip recom 
mendation contended that the effort to 
re-create an Army War College was in 
spired by an honest but misguided at- 
tempt to duplicate the Air University 
and Navy War College. Actually, the 
existence of these sister institutions was 
considered as extraneous to the main 
issue by those favoring the Haislip rec 
ommendation. The Navy and Air Force 
found their own colleges useful and 
were not likely to give them up to per 
mit the expansion of joint service insti 
tutions. Both the Air University and 
the Naval War College are research 
centers and testing grounds for the de 
velopment of air and naval concepts of 
wartare. Many of the ideas the Navy 
and Air Force advocated during the 
early stages of unification were de 


veloped at Maxwell and Newport, re 
spectively. The Army, without a war 
college, was lackadaisical in the de 
velopment of doctrines essential to land 


operations in war. It has been con 
tended that one of the causes of inter 
service friction on strategic conc epts can 
be traced to the failure of the Army to 
develop and sustain a balancing approach 
toward the major issues in disputes be 
tween the Navy and the Air Force. 
All of reviewed 
and analyzed by the Department of the 
Army’s Board on Educational System for 
Officers (the Eddy Board) appointed in 
1949 to review the officer educational 
system. In June 1949 the Eddy Board 
recommended that an Army War Col 
lege be established. This recommenda 


these factors were 


tion was approved by the Secretary of 
the Army in October. Shortly afterward, 
the decision was made to open the Army 
War College at Fort Leavenworth be 
ginning with the 1950 school year 


HE curriculum of the new Army 

War College is now being formed. 
Its content will be consistent with the 
College's mission: to prepare officers as 
commanders and general staff at army 
group, theater and Department of the 
Army level. This mission entails a com 
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prehensive understanding of the role of 
land power as an instrument of national 
policy, the influence of all technical de 
velopments on modern war and the mo 
bilization and employment of land forces 
as part of an integrated military estab 
lishmenc 

Specialized instruction in the four 
major staff functions now included in 
the existing course at the Command and 
General Staff College will form the 
basic curriculum. At the conclusion of 
the school year each Leavenworth stu 
dent receives ten weeks of instruction 
in either personnel, intelligence, opera 
tions and training, or logistics at Depart 
ment of the Army level. In the new 
War College this instruction will be 
consolidated. While the Command and 
General Staff College instruction was 
comprehensive in each field, it was im- 
possible to present the broad problems 
confronted by the entire General Staff. 
The new War College course will inte- 
grate the materia! presented in this spe- 
cialized instruction and give each stu- 
dent a working understanding of the 
Department of the Army as a whole. 
War College instruction in top-level 
military management will lay the foun 
dation for student participation in mobil 
ization and strategic planning problems. 

The War College curriculum is be 
ing designed to prepare its officer grad 
uates to cope with all of the complex 
and ramified problems of modern war. 
The military's role in a democracy, the 
relations between national aims and mil 
itary power, and the problems of gain 
ing public support for the Army will be 
considered. The students will explore 
the probable changes in warfare induc ed 
by technological advances and the shift 
ing relationship between land, sea and 
air power. It will consider the contri 
butions the Army can make toward de 
veloping a sound American concept of 
war. 

Emphasis will be given to the study 
of the nonmilitary aspects of modern 
war. This will be in keeping with the 
Haislip Board recommendation that of 
ficers be taught how to integrate the 
political, economic and _ psychological 
aspects of warfare. As long as the world’s 
equilibrium remains under attack from 
revolutionary communism, commanders 
and top-level staff officers who are unac 
quainted with unconventional warfare 
can scarcely plan or conduct the Army's 
contribution to our national security. 

Much time and effort will be spent 
in splicing many important topics into 
an integrated curriculum. The signifi 
cance of this work is self-evident, for the 
curriculum which is fashioned for the 


first War College course will set the 
frame of subsequent development. 


S with all the joint service schools, 
A the Army War College will pro- 
vide an environment com- 
parable to a professional civilian gradu- 


ate school. This kind of academic at 
mosphere is essential when the develop 


academic 


ment of mature, creative thinkers is more 
important than the absorption of estab- 
lished doctrine and methods. 

Academic administrative restrictions 
will be kept to a minimum. There will 
be no formal examinations although 
each student's contribution to College 
thought will be evaluated. 

There will be no set solutions. The 
development of logical and imaginative 
thinking will be encouraged. 

Instruction will be conducted by 
means of seminars, lectures, and some 
applicatory exercises. There will be no 
troop-leading of the students by the in 
structor. The nature of the College and 
the maturity of its student body will en 
sure a high degree of scholastic motiva 
tion. The students will be expected to 
think a problem through with a mini 
mum of guidance from the faculty 

The faculty itself will be formed from 
among those officers now teaching in 
the four specialized departments of the 
Command and General Staff College. 
his nucleus will be supplemented by 
graduates of joint service schools and 
officers who have served in important 
Army assignments. 

\ttendance will be limited to 
hundred selected 
from the highest-rated officers in the 
Army. Selection 


one 
ofhicers per course, 
will be based on a 
each officer's 
war record and his postwar efficiency 


composite evaluation of 
An officer must either be a graduate of 
the Command and General Staff Col 
have credit for 


lege or constructive 


Leavenworth. 


|» AVENWORTHI was chosen as the 
initial site because facilities there 
permit it to be opened beginning with 
the 1950-51 school year 

Plans are under to have addi 
tional quarters built on the post for the 
officers attending the War College. If 
obstacles prevent the building of ad 


way 


ditional quarters, some cut will be made 
in the Command and General Staft 
College quota so that all officers at 
Leavenworth will have housing. 

The existence of the Army War Col 
lege will permit the Army to place in an 
academic environment one hundred of 
its picked men to study the immense 
problems of National Defense. 
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Rewards for Heroism 


Major David E. Milotta 


E heard many complaints dur 
W ing and after the war about our 
decorations policies and practices, and 
now that the war has been over for sev- 
eral years we may well ask ourselves 
What have we done and what must we 
do to prevent the recurrence of similar 
mistak S in our decorations policies in 
the future? 

The War Department policy on deco 
ravions during World War Il was both 
sound and liberal. It recognized that dec 
oravions serve two purposes. First, they 
express the Nation's grateful acknowl 
edgment of heroism or meritorious serv 
ice. Second, they serve as a constant in 
centive to performance ot outstanding 
deeds to the recipient and to others who 
witness the deed or presentation cere 
mony, and the recipient's friends and 
relatives at home. The War Department 
further recognized that by the proper 
use of decorations, the commander had 
available to him a powerful instrument 
for building and maintaining morale in 
combat 

Such us« 


new 


of decorations is nothing 
Starting at about the beginning 
of the Christian era, all 


great nations 


have used decorations for this purpose 
We are 
wecredited to Napoleoa that a soldier 


ill familiar with the statement 





Mayor pAvip £. MiLoTtTa, Infantry, en 
tered active service via the ORC, and the 
Pennsylvania State College of which he 
is a graduate, in the spring of 1942. He 
fought through the North African and 
Sicilian campaigns and made the inva 
sion of Normandy with the 16th In 
fantry, Ist Infantry Division, winning 
the Distinguished Service Cross, Silver 
Star, Bronze Star Medal and Purple 
Heart. In 1944 he was assigned to the 
Inspector General’s Department for a 
tour of duty that lasted beyond V-] day 
He then went to The Infantry School as 
a student and is now an instructor at that 
institution. This is hit tenth appearance 
in the INFANTRY JoURNAL since 1944 
some of the earlier appearances being 
anonymous 
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Is there a way to overcome the glaring inequalities that 


existed in the awarding of combat decorations in World 


War II? This author says there is and points the way 


would walk through hell to get a ribbon 
for his tunic. General Washington real 
ized the need for decorations, and so he 
established our first decoration for hero- 
ism—the Badge of Military Merit. Other 
decorations were added as the need for 
them arose, and decorations have been 
in continuous use in our Army ever 
since. 


AN PHOUGH the War Department 
policy was sound and liberal, by 
the time that policy was put into actual 
practice on the division, regiment, or 
battalion level, we frequently saw nu 
merous discrepancies and irregularities 
creeping into it. 
new 


And that is nothing 
either. 

One such discrepancy took place dur 
ing the Civ il War. Just before the Battle 
of Gettysburg the ninety-day enlistment 
term of eight hundred members of the 
27th Regiment of Maine volunteers was 
due to expire. President Lincoln prom 
ised them the Medal of Honor if they 
v ould stay, So they voted Ww hether to see 
the battle through. They did, and they 
were given the MH. Some of the dis 
senters went home before the battle but 
they received the MH anyhow. Misuses 
during the Civil War and subsequent 
1905 to 
purge the citation list and these eight 
hundred along with many others lost 
their Medal of Honor. 
the JouRNAI 
ire familiar with its mention of certain 


conflicts caused Congress in 


Readers of INFANTRY 
World War Il inequalities, so there is no 
need to mention additional examples. 
Such inequalities have been a sore sub 
ject with fighting men for many years. 
It is our job to eliminate such discrep 
ancies and inequalities in the future. 
With a little effort it can be done. 
the 


The decorations used in \rmy 


One inequality that received much publicity 
was the case of the dog “Chips,” who had been 
1 DSC, SS, and PH in Italy 


rders awarding these decorations 
rescinded 


orated with th 
in 1943. The 
were later 


fall into two general categories: those 
awarded for heroism, and those awarded 
for meritorious service. Heretofore the 
proper nomenclature for an award made 
for heroism has been “decoration,” and 
for meritorious service, “medal.” This is 
somewhat confusing because some of 
the official names for decorations have 
the word “medal” in them. The Medal 
of Honor is such a decoration. This no 
menclature was used before World War 
II; however, during World War II the 
term “decoration” was applied to all 
awards so that the term lost its meaning. 
In the latest Army Regulations the term 
“decoration” applies to all awards higher 
ranking than the Good Conduct Medal; 
the term “service medal” to the Good 
Conduct Medal and all lower ranking 
awards. 


HE Army Regulations on decora 

tions are rather brief, and that 
causes most of the difficulty. Although 
brief, the regulations contain the follow 
ing basic policy not written in the letter 
of the regulations, but certainly con 
tained there in spirit 

1) No deserving act or service should 
go unrewarded. 

2) No decoration should be awarded 
which has not actually been earned. 

3) Where person 
participates in an act or service which is 


more than one 


rewarded, each participant should be 
rewarded in proportion to the extent of 
that person’s participation. 

Strict adherence to that policy would 
have avoided many of our difficulties, 
and adherence to it will certainly pre 
vent such common inequalities as a 
squad or platoon leader's being deco 
rated when the men who helped him 
perform the act received nothing, and 
the awarding of the DSC or Silver Star 
for “leadership” to officers of high rank 
who accomplished their mission with 
dispatch but who did not actually dis- 
play the personal heroism required by 
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the regulations for those decorations. 

There is a difference between leader- 
ship and heroism. Both may be displayed 
at the same time, but a display of hero 
ism is not necessarily a display of leader 
ship, nor is a display of leadership neces- 
sarily a display of heroism. 

Leadership is the technique of in- 
ducing others to cooperate to achieve a 
The proper 
award for leadership is an award for 
meritorious 


given or common goal. 
service or promotion, or 
both. Before promotion the individual 
should first be given a position of greater 
responsibility calling for higher rank, 
and if he properly performs his job there, 
he should be promoted. 

Heroism is gallantry performed at 
the risk of life. Picking up and comfort 
ing a crying child who stumbled and 
fell at a railroad crossing may be a gal 
lant act. But if the same gallant act is 
performed when a high-speed locomotive 
is bearing down on the child and the 
person picking him up risks his life to 
do so, then a heroic act is performed. 
The proper award for heroism is a 
decoration for heroism. What particular 
decoration is awarded depends upon 
whether the act was performed in com 
bat and the degree of heroism displayed. 
Whether the man was only performing 
his job has nothing to do with determin 
ing whether heroism was displayed. 
Many infantrymen’s jobs in combat are 
such that merely performing those jobs 
in combat means that heroic acts will be 
performed. This was frequently mis 
and I will 
more detail later 

In addition to the basic policy the 
regulations should contain examples of 
appropriate standards to be applied to 


understood, discuss it in 


varying degrees of heroism. For each 
about ten 
examples containing a wide variety of 


such 


decoration there should be 


weather, terrain, 
enemy and friendly situation, and the 
job and rank of the recipient. The ex 
amples would help establish consistency 
throughout the Army in fitting the deco 
ration to the heroic act, and in granting 
similar 


conditions as 


similar heroic 


acts. Such examples as are used should 


decorations for 


not be construed as minimum or maxi 
mum requirements, but as appropriate 
described in 


decorations for the acts 


eac h case. 


E frequently heard the state 

ment during World War II that 
an act winning a DSC in one division 
a Silver Star in 
another division or only a Bronze Star 
Medal in a third division. One objec 
tive that we want to reach is having a 
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would have won only 








DEGREES OF COMBAT HEROISM 


CONSPICUOUS HEROISM 


EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM 


HEROISM 


MINOR ACT OF HEROISM 








given act of heroism awarded with the 
same decoration regardless of the organ 
ization to which the individual belongs 
This may sound difficult, but it can be 
accomplished by having everyone who 
submits and indorses recommendations 
use the same standards for measuring 
heroism, and in addition they must fol 
low the same basic policy and use the 
same examples as a guide. Training and 
instruction in the task of submitting 
and indorsing recommendations, with 
particular emphasis given to those per 
sons witnessing the heroic acts. 


N determining the decoration to be 

recommended, the Silver Star should 
be used as the standard or measuring 
guide. The requirement for the Silver 
Star is heroism in combat. This means 
a display of gallantry at the risk of life. 
In addition, the heroism must be ex 
ceptional enough to set the recipient 
This we call 


heroism, or if there is such a thing, com 


apart from his comrades 
mon or ordinary heroism. The proper 


decoration for this ordinary heroism is 
the Silver Star. 


that should be used for measuring the 


This is the standard 


degree of all combat heroism. The dia 
gram on this page is used to show this 
graphically and to reduce the mass of 
verbiage used to describe the require 
ments of the combat decorations for 
heroism. 

If an act of heroism is performed, but 
does not reach the standard required for 
the Silver Star, then it is properly called 
a minor act of heroism, and the Bronze 
Star Medal with the letter V device is 
the appropriate decoration. 

If the heroic act is more than the 
common heroism required for the Silver 
Star, then the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Medal of Honor should 
be considered. If the heroism is so out 
standing that it is extraordinary heroism, 
then the proper decoration is the DSC 


If the heroism is so outstanding that it 
is not “mere” extraordinary heroism but 
is so extraordinary that it is conspicuous, 
then the proposed recipient may be prop 


erly considered for the Medal of Honor. 


HIS is the first and only place 

among combat heroism decorations 
that duty enters the picture. For the 
Medal of Honor the conspicuous hero 
ism must be such that omission of such 
an act would not justly submit the indi- 
vidual to censure for shortcoming or 
failure to perform his duty. If the con 
this 
and-beyond-duty requirement, then the 
proper Medal of 


I lonor. 


spicuous heroism satisfies above 


decoration is the 
[his above-and-beyond-duty require 
ment was frequently misunde rstood dur 
ing the past war. For the Bronze Star 
Medal with V device, Silver Star, and 
Distinguished Service Cross, the sole 
criterion was, and is: Did the individual 
perform a heroic act in combat? If So, 
depending upon the degree of heroism, 
the BSM with V, SS, or DSC is the 
proper decoration. Whether that was 
the individual's duty has nothing to do 
with it. Many commanders disapproved 
and returned recommendations for the 
BSM, SS or DSC, claiming the person 
recommended “was only doing his duty.’ 
[his was in violation of the regulations 
and it created the situation of 
having deserving men go undecorated 
Such commanders did not 


untair 


understand 
the value of decorations for building 
mor ile, nor did they underst ind the use 
of decorations as a leadership technique 


Many BSM, SS or DSC 


citations con 


tain the above-and beyond-duty phrase 


The above-and-bevond-duty is not a re 


quirement for 


these dex orations. It 


merely means that the heroism shown 
was above and beyond the call of duty, 
and had such a 


degree that it would be called conspicu 


the heroism been of 
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Decorations Awarded per Man Killed 


Division 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


Inf 
7 Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


5 Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Int 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
5 Int 


Int 
5 Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Int 
Inf 


Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


5 Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 
Inf 


Total 
Awards' 
21,460 

6,440 
13,398 

8,258 

3,601 


4,669 
5,126 
3,824 
9,208 
2,954 


2,385 
6,697 
1,461 
2,926 
7,426 


8,645 
1,299 
3,309 
2,876 
3,775 


4,335 
8,071 
8,198 
1,616 
1,403 


2,264 
6,098 
3,407 
3,276 
7,813 


Total 
Killed? 
4,195 
3,239 
6,571 
4,581 
2,479 


1,542 
3,237 


2,617 


Awards 

Per Man 

Killed 
5.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
1.5 


3, 
1. 
1. 
p » 
l. 


Total 


Division Awards* 


91 Inf 4,761 
92 Inf 1,396 
93 Inf 741 
94 Inf 447 
95 Inf 5,242 


96 Inf 4.999 
97 Inf 275 
98 Inf 155 
99 Inf 2,466 
100 Inf 5,919 


102 Inf 
103 Inf 3,090 
104 Inf 3,521 
106 Inf 481 
Americal 3,487 


6,338 


1 Armd 
2 Armd 
3 Armd 
4 Armd 
5 Armd 


2,438 
9,338 
4,936 
4,867 
2,682 


7,394 
4,492 

995 
1,510 
3,086 


Armd 
7 Armd 
§ Armd 
Armd 


Armd 


Armd — 2,717 
Armd _ 1,767 
Armd 85 
Armd 3,376 
Armd 143 


Armd 171 
Mtn 8,205 
Abn 2,065 
Abn 57 


7 Abn 956 


Abn 
101 Abn 
1 Cav 


All di 
visions 
Army Air 
Forces 1,307,105 
U.S. Navy* 149,223 
U.S. Marine 
Corps 

U.S. Coast 
Guard 


2,926 
10,076 
3,468 


358,366 


53,100 


1,663 


Awards 
Total Per Man 
Killed? Killed 

1,216 3.9 
338 4.1 
43 17.2 
894 3.9 
1,307 4.0 


3,135 1.6 
199 1.4 
0 0 
1,010 2.4 
916 6.5 


1,027 
706 
1,445 
326 
1,529 


1,671 
1,447 
2,235 
1,448 

735 


,222 
, 109 
333 
702 
901 


617 
636 
115 
538 
0 

43 
783 
1,011 
9 
1,119 


1,581 


1,731 
1,612 


144,160 


31,956 
37,079 


19,637 


585 2.8 


1From DA Decorations and Awards, 30 June 


1947 
From AGF Report of 
Il, 10 January 1946 
Data obtained from 
hice of Public Relations 


Activities, World War 


Navy Department Of 


ous heroism, the Medal of Honor should 
have been awarded. 


HE difficulties of the past will be 

considerably reduced when every- 
one follows the same basic policy and 
uses the same standards in evaluating 
combat heroism. But even when he does 
this, the combat commander may still 
have the question: How many decora 
tions in actual numbers should be 
awarded? 

The question would not be difficult 
to answer if there were some infallible 
means of measuring combat. Then for 
a certain measure of combat, a certain 
number of decorations could reasonably 
be expected to be earned. Unfortunately, 
there is no such measure of combat. So 
some arbitrary means of measuring com 
bat must be used in order to give the 
commander an answer to his question. 

One week of offensive combat was 
such a measure used by 12th Army 
Group during World War II. Time in 
combat is a difficult measure because of 
the possibility of greatly varying con 
ditions. One unit in the 12th Army 
Group assaulted the Omaha beach and 
the Aachen defenses where the fighting 
and casualties were very heavy. That 
same unit fought in the Ousseltia Val 
ley in Africa where the fighting fre- 
quently was so light some days it suf- 
fered no casualties. In spite of such dif- 
ficulties the 12th Army Group measure 
was successful. The following was pub- 
lished as a guide for the number of deco- 
rations to be awarded in an infantry di- 
vision for each week of offensive com- 
bat 

Distinguished Service Cross . . . 

Silver Star 

Bronze Star Medal (with V) 

Bronze Star Medal 

The guide rate was successful, but 
there were some difficulties. Although 
published as a guide, by the time it went 
through army and corps and reached 
some divisions, it was interpreted to be 


- 
seTvice >. 3) 


a quota from which no deviation could 
be made. Under those conditions the 
guide rate had all the disadvantages of 
a quota system. In addition, the guide 
rate did not allow for defensive combat. 
For some of the units of 12th Army 
Group, the most severe combat they 
experienced in the war was in defensive 
combat in the Ardennes counteroften- 
sive. 

Such difficulties experienced with the 
12th Army Group guide rate does not 
mean that the guide rate is unreliable or 
should not be used, but rather this ex- 
ample points out that additional means 
of measurement must be used, and that 
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one alone should not be used. 

As with the first type, we get another 
means of measurement from the records 
of World War Il. The table on page 22 
shows certain data about the divisions 
participating in World War II. The Ist 
and 3d Infantry Divisions and the 10st 
Airborne Division the three di 
visions having the greatest number of 
decorations, and the 3d, 29th, and 4th 
Infantry Divisions were the three di 
visions having the greatest number of 
men killed. These totals do not include 
the Purple Heart or the Commendation 
Ribbon. 

In this the 
killed is used as an 
ure of combat. 
cludes killed in 
and 


were 


case number of men 
arbitrary meas 
The term “killed” in 
died of 
final and 
definite is more accurate than the term 


“casualty.” The term “casualty’ 


and 
because it is 


action 
wounds, 


includes 
those killed, and also some other ex 
tremes such as with a slight 
scratch, those missing because they were 


those 


malingering, and those surrendering to 
the enemy without proper reason. 
There were 87 divisions which had 
men killed in combat in World War IL. 
The rate at which these 87 divisions 
awarded their decorations ranged all the 
way from a high of 17 decorations per 
man killed to a low of 0.4 decorations 
per man killed (Purple Heart and Com 
mendation Ribbon excluded). The 
Army Air Forces decorated at the rate 
of 40.9 decorations per man killed, the 
U.S. Navy at 4.0 and the U.S. Marine 
Corps at 2.7, and the U.S. Coast Guard 
at 2.8. When all of the Army combat 


divisions are taken as whole, they 


a 
decorated at the rate of 2.5 decorations 
per man killed 


HAT is the proper relationship 

between the number of deco 
rations awarded and the number of men 
killed? 

When General Huebner commanded 
the Ist Infantry Division he frequently 
told his subordinate commanders that it 
was impossible for a platoon or company 
or battalion to seize its objective in the 
face of enemy opposition without some 
members of the attacking unit perform 
Silver Star 
or performing some minor act of heroism 

Bronze Star Medal with V). And he 
let it be known that after such an attack 
he expected the recommendations to be 
submitted promptly. On the second day 


ing some act of heroism 


of the campaign in Normandy the bat 
talion to which I belonged captured its 
objective on schedule but only after a 
stiff fight. Shortly after we took the ob 
jective General Huebner visited our 
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CP, and one of his first questions to the 
battalion commander was: “How many 
men have you recommended for the 
Silver Star?” 

One of the divisions that awarded less 
than 2.0 decorations per man killed had 
3,200 men killed in combat. A division 
which has had 3,200 men killed obvi 
ously has taken part in quite a bit of 
combat, has made many attacks, has 
seized many objectives. Yet this particu 
lar division awarded only 5,000 deco- 
rations. Undoubtedly there were many 
men in that division who performed 
acts of heroism or minor acts of heroism 
and went unrewarded. If a division has 
been in combat a reasonable length of 
time and has awarded at a rate 
greater than 2.0 decorations per man 


not 


killed, that division is possibly allowing 
deserving men to go undecorated. On 
the other hand, when the decoration 
rate gets higher than about 10.0 deco 
rations per man killed, the decorations 
tend to become cheapened and value 
less in the eyes of the men and their 
value as an incentive is lost. 

So to answer the commander's ques 
tion of how many decorations should be 
awarded, the decoration rate should be 
not less than 2.0 nor more than 10.0 
decorations per man killed, but it may 
be misleading to use this method of 
measurement alone. 


HE third means of measurement has 
to do with proportion rather than 
with numbers. Shown below is the pro 
portion of various decorations made by 
the combat divisions, taken as a whole, 
during World War II: 
Decoration 
Bronze Star Medal 
Silver Star 15.4 
Air Medal . 2.6 
Soldier's Medal . 1.1 
Legion of Merit 8 
Distinguished Service Cross 6 
Distinguished Service Medal  .1 
Medal of Honor 05 
Distinguished Flying Cross . 025 
The commander can use this to com 
pare the proportion of various decora- 
tions made in his own unit with that 


Per Cent 
79.3 


made by all the combat divisions during 
World War II. If about three-fourths 
of the decorations awarded in his outfit 
are the Bronze Star Medal, then he 
knows that he is awarding with about 
the same 
manders before him. 


many com 
Likewise, if he 
has awarded the same number of BSM 
as DSC, then he knows he has some 
checking to do. 

Thus we have three arbitrary meth 
12th 


proportion as 


ods of measuring decorations 


\rmy Group guide rate, number of dec- 
orations per man killed, and proportion 
of decorations made by combat di- 
visions ), but | must emphasize that these 
are arbitrary methods because there is 
no satisfactory means of measuring com 
bat. No one method can be used alone, 
but when all three are used together, 
the commander is able to judge with 
reasonable accuracy whether he is 
awarding too many or too few decora 
tions. 


ANY deserving individuals went 

undecorated during World War 
II because persons observing the act fail 
ed to submit recommendations for deco 
rations. This failure had many causes 
Frequently the person performing the 
act became a casualty and was forgotten, 
or the person observing the act became 
a casualty and thus was in no position 
to submit the recommendation. Or the 
person observing the act failed to report 
it because he lacked time, ability, or 
training. In addition there was no pre 
scribed the recommendation 
other than submitting it in letter form, 
and it is difficult to write a letter under 
combat conditions. 

In 1947 WD AGO Forms 638 and 
639 were published. Form 638 is used 
for submitting for 
award for meritorious service and Form 
639 tor 


form for 


recommendations 


heroism. These forms are 


now 
available to us, and they are a consider 
able improvement over World War II 
methods Note partciularly the last sen 
“Any INDI 
having personal knowledge 
action may 
mendation.” 


tence in the instructions 
VIDUAI 
of heroic submit recom 

Form 639 should be carried in combat 
by units as small as the platoon and 
company. The person observing or hav 
ing personal knowledge of an act of 
heroism submits the recommendation as 
soon as possible after observing or learn 
ing ot the act He merely pence ils in the 
essential information, in one copy only, 
and omits all information that can be ob 
tained from the personnel section. The 
penciled Form 639 is then forwarded di 
rectly to the unit writer team 

The unit writer team is a non-TO 
unit usually organized at regiment and 
division, although battalion may have 
one too, It 1s composed of skilled writers 
and clerks who are thoroughly familiar 
with decorations policies and regulations 
and thus assist the commander in proc 
essing recommendations for decorations 
promptly and accurately. This is the sole 
reason for the existence of a writer team 
It should not be used to so describe cer 
tain that 


acts unearned 
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unwarranted, 





awarded. The writer 
team can prepare and submit recom 


decorations are 


mendations rapidly, and be reasonably 
sure the recommendations won't come 
bouncing back because they were not 
prepared in the required number of 
copies, or some detail about the weather 
or terrain was omitted. 

\fter receiving the draft forms 638 or 
639, the writer team obtains the required 
additional data from the unit personnel 
secnion and promptly prepares the forms 
in the required number of copies for the 
signature of the individual submitting 
the penciled draft recommendations 
The writer team also prepares the pro 
posed citation, any necessary afhdavits 
or certificates, and the required indorse- 
the recommendation. The 
signed recommendation is then forward 


ments to 


ed through command channels with the 


recommendations of each commander 


through whom it passes 


OMMANDERS submitting or in 
ft. dorsing recommendations are re 
sponsible that the basic decorations pol 
icy is followed, namely 

1) No 
should go unrewarded. 


2) No decoration should be award 


deserving act or service 


ed which has not actually been earned. 
3) Where 


participates in an act 


more than one person 
or service which 
1S rewarded, each participant should be 
rewarded In proportion to the extent of 
that person s participation 

In order to assist him to disc harge these 
responsibilities, it is the normal proce 
dure for a commander to appoint deco 
rations boards. Generally speaking, dec 
the 


other board; their primary function is to 


oratvions boards are Same as any 
iscertain facts. Based on the facts thus 
determined, they make recommendations 
to the commander regarding the action 


he should take. 


are guided by the basic decorations pol 


The decorations boards 


icy mentioned previously, and in ad 
dition they give special attention to 
1) Insuring that consistency is ob 
served in hitting the decoration to the 
act or service, and in granting similar 
decorations for similar acts or services. 
2) Insuring that decorations are 
awarded on an absolutely fair and impar 
tial basis, regardless of the rank o1 po 
sition of the proposed recipient 
Decorations boards are normally used 


by regiments and higher echelons 
through theater to Department of the 
Army. Commanders of battalions and 
companies usually have personal know] 
edge of the act they are recommending 
or indorsing and thus do not ordinarily 


need decorations boards 
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The decorations board in the infan- 
try regiment and division should be com- 
posed of four to eight officers and should 
include representatives from each of the 
major subordinate units. Depending 
upon conditions, it may be desirable to 
include representatives from the other 
subordinate units such as the heavy-tank 
company, mortar company, or medical 
company in the case of the regiment. 
The board should be composed of senior 
ofhcers who have had combat experi 
ence and who have been decorated for 
heroism. Unfortunately it was demon 
strated quite frequently during World 
War II that some of those commanders 
who had few or no decorations were 
themselves, either consciously or uncon 
sciously, prone to keep everyone else 
in their own undecorated class; whereas 
those commanders who had been deco 
rated understood the value of decora 
tions as an incentive and made great 
effort to see that deserving persons did 
not go undecorated. Thus the desirability 
of having decorated officers serving on 
To insure con 
sistency, few changes should be made 
in the personnel of the board. 


the decorations board. 


recommendations 
the board should 
give great weight to the recommenda 
tions of the person observing the act 
Hlowever, the 


N_ reviewing the 
tor decorations, 


value 
comes from its function of making cer 


board's greatest 
tain that similar acts win similar deco 
rations throughout and in 
order to insure consistency throughout 


the unit, 
the unit the board will at times have to 
recommend that a decoration be up 
graded or downgraded. This should not 
be done without consulting the person 
submitting the recommendation. Like 
wise, the commander must not permit 
subordinate commanders to high-pres 
sure or by-pass the board in their efforts 
to have certain of their recommendations 
accepted without being submitted to 
review by the board. 

Much of the effectiveness of a deco 
ration is lost if there is much of a gap 
between the time of the heroic act and 
the presentation of the decoration for 
that act. The men see the act performed, 
and unless the decoration is awarded 
very quickly the recipient or they them 
selves Thus they 
don't see the payoff and the incentive 
\ ilue 


become a casualty. 
ot decorations iS lost. 

[he proper use of decorations boards 
and reduce this 
time-lapse considerably. If they are func 
tioning properly two weeks should be 


writer teams should 


the maximum time between the per 
formance of the act and the publication 


of the order for those decorations di- 
vision has authority to issue. For most 
divisions in World War II, these were 
the Silver Star, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Soldier's Medal, Bronze Star 
Medal, Air Medal, and Purple Heart. 

The decoration itself should be physi- 
cally presented to the recipient at an 
appropriate ceremony at a battalion or 
larger unit formation, and the presenta- 
tion made by the highest-ranking com- 
mander available, preferably a general 
othcer. Enemy action may make it neces 
sary to wait until the recipient's regi- 
ment is in division reserve before such 
a large formation can be held. There 
fore, occasional front-line presentation 
ceremonies should also be used. This 
type of ceremony should be used where 
some particularly spectacular deed has 
been performed and news of its per- 
formance has reached almost everyone 
in the unit. The commander pins the 
decoration on the recipient's chest right 
in the front lines, and this likewise re 
ceives the word-of-mouth treatment. The 
men have proof that a payoff is in effect, 
and they have further incentive to per 
form similar heroic acts. 

Photographs should be taken of the 
presentation and several 
copies should be given to the recipient 


ceremony, 


of the decoration. A Copy should be sent 
to the rec ipient’s home-town new spaper. 
I recall the first time I saw this technique 
used, and it was most effective. The first 
soldier to win a decoration in the com 
pany I belonged to was Private Harsh 
berger, who won the Silver Star in the 
North Africa landings. About two weeks 
later the division commander presented 
the Silver Star to Harshberger at a bat 
talion formation. A days later 
Harshberger received several copies of 


tew 


a photo showing the general pinning 
the decoration on Harshberger’s chest. 
In the cemmer was penned the following 
“Congratulations, 


Allen. 


he yme 


Harshberger. Terry 
Hlarshberger sent the decoration 
, and the rib 
bon was sewn on his blouse before it was 


as did most soldiers 


stored with the B-bags. But he carried 
the photo in his wallet and he was quite 
proud of it. He frequently stated that 
the photo of the presentation ceremony 
was more valuable than the actual deco 
ration or the fancy printed citation. | 
agree with him. 

We should never again have any dis 
crepancies and inequalities in our com 
bat decorations policies and practices. 
The regulations do need some modifi 
cation. But with careful planning, instruc 
tion, and supervision on the part ot com 
manders and their staffs, a just and uni 
form decorations program can be realized. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defenses: Up or Down? 

Since the so-called B-36 hearings last 
fall the spotlight of publicity has not shone 
too fiercely on the National Defense estab 
lishment. But since the first of the year 
the Alsop Brothers, Joseph and Stewart, 
have turned a light spot on Secretary John- 
son and seemingly the whole theory of 
economy in defense spending. 

Columnists Alsop charged the Secretary 
of Defense with lying to the people about 
the state of the nation’s defenses and 
weakening the military strength of the na- 
tion in the name of “economy.” 

The Alsops weren't able to enlist many 
journalistic allies. The meat they offered 
seemed a bit too strong for the more con 
servative and reasonable press considering 
the small amount of “proof” they could 
muster. At least one paper that carries their 
column, editorially found fault with some 
of their strictures. 

Evidence purporting to discredit the 
Alsops’ charges was soon made public. 

Their charges that the Air Force was 
weaker than generally supposed or planned 
by Congress was refuted by the announce 
ment that the strategic striking power of 
the Air Force had been greatly increased 
in recent months by doubling the number 
of planes in all nine of the Air Force's 
B-29 groups and by plans for the procure 
ment of the B-36 intercontinental bomber. 
Also, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Mr. 
Johnson were ready to ask the Commander 
in Chief for permission to raise the author 
ized strength of the Air Force from 48 to 
perhaps 50 groups, so newsmen were told. 

The Alsops also decried Cand blamed 
Mr. Johnson) what they said was our 
backwardness in developing antisubmarine 
plans. 





Io this charge there also came a 
ready answer. It was announced that the 
JCS had decided to more than double the 
amount of funds to be devoted by the 
Navy to antisubmarine warfare prepara 
tion. The figure was to be raised from 
$40 million to more than $100 million. 

To counter charges that the Army was 
weak and becoming weaker, there was an 
announcement that cited a marked increase 
in combat streneth of the Army. By elimi 
nating thousands of desk jobs the number 
of men in combat units had been increased 
from 165,000 on June 30, 1948, to 274, 
480 on December 31, 1949 

The Commander in Chief himself de- 
clared that the defenses of the United 
States were in better shape than they had 
ever been when the country was not at 
war. He said he didn’t agree with critics 
who held that economies in zhe Defense 
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Department had weakened the nation’s 
fighting strength. 

More savings. Despite his critics, 
economy was still in the mind of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. On the return of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from their ten-day 
inspection trip of the Pacific areas, in 
cluding Japan, Mr. Johnson said that on 
the-spot actions by the JCS in consolidat 
ing operations had saved the country from 
$6 to $10 million. And some days later, 
in speaking of the budget, he predicted 
that the armed forces would cost $13 bil 
lion a year for at least the next two fiscal 
years. 

He made this prediction when he re 
leased a chapter of his annual report on 
“Savings, Absorbed Costs and Reductions” 
to the Chairman of the Congressional 
Armed Services Committee. 

Evidence of strength. Much more of 
the $13 billion would be spent on com 
bat personnel and equipment and less on 
overhead, he said. Much of this is being 
done right now, he observed, saying that 

Navy strength has been increased 
by three attack carriers, three carrier air 
groups, one cruiser, and one battleship 
in reduced commission; 

Marine Corps will have two di 
visions instead of six battalion landing 
teams; 

Army will be organized into ten 
divisions instead of nine and will also 
have two additional AAA battalions; 

Air Force will increase the number 
of planes per group in three additional 
bomber groups; 

Also, since August 1, 1949, $150 
million have been added to aircraft pro 
curement for the Air Force and $50 
million for the Navy; 

Army matériel procurement was in- 
creased by $41 million including $10 
million for new-type signal equipment 
and $17.5 million for heavy ordnance, 
including special prime movers, and 

$7.8 million for modern portable bridges 
and other new engineer equipment 
Need Agreed, Cost Disputed 

Iwo news items in early February 
put the finger on the two points that affect 
military housing: need and costs 

If at this late date any interested citi 
zen wasn't aware of the need for housing 
for military and naval families, the re 
ports of individual members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from Honolulu while on 
their Pacific inspection tour would have 
helped convince him 

General Bradley said that shabby serv 
ice housing in Alaska, Guam, Okinawa, 
Kwajalein and even Japan, constituted 
“military slums.” “It is quite common,” he 
said, “for families to wait six to ten months 
before joining husbands and then they 


find they must use quarters which would 
be classed as slums back home.” 

General Vandenberg said that “we talk 
about slum clearance at home but find 
conditions for troops in Alaska and else 
where much worse.” He was horrified, he 
said. 

Admiral Sherman said poor housing was 
preventing shore establishments from prop 
erly servicing the fleet and that the prob- 
lem of mere existence took too much of 
the men’s energies. Quonset huts on Guam 
and Okinawa were in use after eight years 
and several typhoons, he said. 

Cost per home. At about the same 
time the Senate was debating a housing 
bill. The Senate was agreed that the need 
was indeed acute. But where they differed 
was in the type of housing and the amount 
of money to be spent per family quarters. 

The bill in debate called for a ceiling 
of $14,000 for a three-room house plus 
$2,500 for site development and outside 
utilities. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas of Illinois took 
issue with the figures. He contended that 
$14,000 was too much and suggested there 
might be “collusion” among prospective 
bidders. He said the houses should be built 
for $9,351, quoting figures from govern 
ment housing agencies. 

Sen. Millard E. Tydings, Chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, dis 
puted Mr. Douglas’s figures. The services’ 
homes would be two-and-a-half-story houses 
with three bedrooms, while Mr 
was talking about one- and two-bedroom 
without The armed 
services “have too many shacks now, and 
that’s what we are trying to get 
from,” Mr. Tydings said 


Douglas 


houses basements 


away 


The Senate agreed to let the maximum 
remain at $14,000 but inserted a require 
ment that the average cost of the houses 
provided in the appropriation be not more 
than $13,000, plus an average cost of $1, 
750 for outside utilities. The limitation in 
cost does not affect housing built outside 
the US 

Some and 
barracks for single men were approved at 
an estimated cost of $133 million. The bill 
is now in the House of Representatives 
The House committee showed an interest 
in the results obtained during the past year 
from the “Wherry Act’—the law which 
permits private builders to erect housing 
for service families on government property 


7,000 


homes for families 


Service Academy Board Reports 


The Service Academy Board reported 
to the Secretary of Defense disapproving 
all suggestions that the basic structures of 
the service academies be changed 

It recommended that “the 
ind service identity” of the two existing 


West 


integrity 


icademies at Point and Annapolis 
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be maintained and that an Air Force 
\cademy, under the Secretary of the Air 
Force, be established to parallel the exist 
ing academies. It also recommended that, 
in peacetime, not less than fifty per cent 
of the planned annual procurement of 
Regular officers for each branch of the 
armed services be academy graduates 

Dr. Robert L. Stearns, President of the 
University of Colorado, is chairman of the 
Board. General Eisenhower is Vice Chair 
man. 

The report has not received the final 
approval of Secretary Johnson. Any amend 
ments proposed by the Army, Navy, and 
\ir Force will be submitted to the Armed 
Forces Policy Council 


Hospital Beds Reduced 

Secretary Johnson announced that by 
the end of the fiscal year 18 military hos 
pitals will be scaled down, have a change 
n status, or be inactivated. Some eight 
thousand beds will be lost but four hun 
dred doctors will be freed for other duties 
and $25 million will be saved annually. 

No one will lose any medical service to 
which they are entitled, the Secretary said 

Ten Army, two Air Force, and six Navy 
hospitals are affected. Four Army general 
hospitals—Murphy, Valley Forge, Percy 
Jones, and Oliver—will be closed 
Johnson’s an 
nouncement the House Armed Services 
Committee held hearings and Chairman 
Vinson asked the Defense Department to 
hold up the order closing the hospitals 


Following Secretary 


until further hearings could be held. 


Personnel Policy 

In a statement of military personnel pol 
icy, Secretary Johnson declared that service 
in the armed forces “is the highest form 
of public service 

\fter listing what it requires of each 
serviceman and the policies of the De 
partment of Defense, the document de 
clares that the statement is intended to 
develop in the individual the maximum 
effective military competence, and en 


hanced personal dignity and self-respect 


Exercise Swarmer 

The Army and Air Force were planning 
Exercise Swarmer, a joint maneuver to be 
held ‘ate in April and early May in North 
Carolina. Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad, USAI 
will command the maneuvers. Swarmer is 
in line with Tarheel I and II, exercises of 
a similar nature held in 1948 and 1949. 

The problem will be to establish, sup 
port and build up an airhead of sufficient 
strength to conduct a sustained military 
offensive maintained by aerial supply 

Brig. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, assistant 
commander of the 82d Airborne Division, 
will be deputy commander of Exercise 
Swarmer. The 82d and 11th Airborne Di 
visions will be the principal participants 
Other units including V Corps will be in 
volved 
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Armed Services Committee’s \ 


I'he report of the House Armed Services Committee on the hearings it held 


last fall is as near an official report on the present state of the military establish 
ment as is likely to be written, although as the Committee itself noted, “a 


political body cannot of itself reach final answers on professional military 
questions.” 


That the report does show the reaction and conclusions of nonmilitary men 


to the present state of the Department of Defense makes it of importance. And 
so we give a brief description of the thirty-three conclusions of the Committee. 


All testimony was presented at the Committee’s request and personal 
views of witnesses were solicited. Criticism of witnesses for giving their 
personal views is unworthy and a disservice to the nation. 

Witnesses would have been subject to censure if they had failed to present 
their convictions to the Committee 

The National Security Council should provide a firm statement of our 
national objectives upon which the Joint Chiefs of Staff may rely as an 
official expression of their civilian leaders. 

The National Security Council should study the relationship of our 
national objectives to atomic warfare and present strategic planning 
Che Nation can no longer afford lackadaisical planning or complacency 
as to its defenses. 

Intercontinental strategic bombing is not synonymous with air power. 
Military air power consists of Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps air 
power, and strategic bombing is but one phase. 

Navy leaders are not opposed to “strategic air warfare” but do oppose mass 
aerial bombardment of urban areas. 

Serious damage to the Nation's defense is possible if too much joint plan 
ning is concentrated on individual service questions of a highly technical 
nature during the formative period of unification. 

Difficulties between the Air Force and the naval air arm will continue be 
cause of fundamental professional disagreements. Prejudices, jealousies 
and thirst for power and recognition have had only a bare minimum of 
influence on this controversy. 

The Committee expects the services to get along together efficiently and 
without rancor. 

\ political body of itself cannot reach final answers on professional mili 
tary questions. 

Ihe Committee on Appropriations should verify whether or not the pres- 
ent and planned level of aircraft procurement will support the required 
air power of the Nation 

\ closer relationship should be established between Marine Corps avia- 
tion, Army Field Forces, and the Air Force for the development of sound 
close air-support tactics and techniques. The Secretary of Defense should 
require the prompt establishment of a joint training center for this pur 
pose 

There should be joint training between tactical aircraft of the Air Force 
to resolve questions of relative performances of these aircraft 

All services have been at fault in the unification effort. “There are no 
unification Puritans in the Pentagon.” 








Being professional services, the Judge 
\dvocate General's Corps and the several 
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Permanent Structure 

In testimony to support the bill estab 
lishing a code for the organization of the 
\rmy which is now set up under several 
laws and executive decrees, Secretary Gor 
don Gray made the point that the bill is 
flexible, giving the Commander in Chief 
and the Secretary of the Army authority 
to abolish, reorganize and form offices, 
staff sections, arms, and departments. 


Medical Corps will be established by law. 
\ll the others were established by regu 
lations and may be changed, consolidated, 
or abolished as their duties and functions 
change or become outmoded. 

Calling this “very desirable,” Mr. Gray 
said it would enable the “Secretary to 
make requisite organizational changes in 
order to meet and keep pace with new de 
velopments.” 

For example, he said, “the advent of 
guided missiles may require guided-missile 
troop units, just as the development of 
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on Defense Establishment 


Prudent administration is necessary over the years that must pass before 
we produce the “one armed-force concept.” 

Cross-education holds the ultimate key to interservice relations. 

There is no justification for barring naval aviation personnel from Stra 
tegic Air Command activities of the Air Force. 

Joint training centers should be established in all areas of greatest inter 
service controversy, including air matters, amphibious warfare, ground 
support aviation, airborne troops. 

Interservice war games should be increased to resolve such questions as 
the Banshee versus B-36 question. 

Unification is a concept requiring definition. Its meaning should always 
be examined to determine whether the particular concept being applied 
or proposed is the proper one. 

Civilian control of the Nation's armed forces is part of the democratic 
process. This does not mean the prevention of free testimony before Con 
gressional committees or the relegation of the Congress to a bystander role 
in issues pertaining to the national defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff does not insure at all times adequate considera 

tion for the views of all services. The Committee will sponsor legislation 
to require rotation of the position of Chairman of the JCS among the ser 

ices after a two-year term, and to add the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to the JCS 

The committee will ultimately reexamine the entire Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
to determine whether, with the amendment proposed, it insures adequate 
consideration of all service views. 

The evaluation of the B-36 is properly the job of the Joint Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Board. Future procurement of weapons should 
await the recommendations of this board, except in time of emergency 

The Committee respects the judgment of the Air Force in maintaining 
that the B-36 is its foremost weapon to carry out its strategic bombing 
mission. We must rely on the judgment of the leaders of the Air Force 
in respect to weapons of the Air Force 

The Committee deplores the manner of cancellation of the construction 
of the aircraft carrier, USS United States. We must rely on the judgment 
of the leaders of the Navy in respect to weapons of the Navy. 

The appropriate role of the Joint Weapons Systems Evaluation Board is 
to evaluate weapons after they have been developed and not to instruct 
the services what types of new weapons they will or will not develop. 

Ihe Committee will sponsor legislation to require, within reasonable 
limits, consultation by the Secretary of Defense with the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and House of Representatives before appropri 
ated funds are withheld by administrative act. 

The Appropriations Committee should augment its staff in order to keep 
in touch with the development of National Defense budgets. 

[he appointment of a career military oficer as chairman of a committee 
composed of civilians on the Assistant Secretary or Under Secretary level 
is an unfortunate and undesirable precedent. 

The removal of Admiral Denfeld was a reprisal against him for giving 
testimony to the House Armed Services Committee. 








the Army and its composition “is a sensible 
provision which permits the tactical organ- 


the tank imposed the need for armored branches mandatory. 
r Staff, Of the staff sections, Mr 
Line. The section of the bill defining observed that the “duties of individual 


members of the Staff other than the Chief 
of Staff, are not set forth in this bill 


ization of troops in accord with the de- 
velopment of weapons and methods of 
fighting and the situation at any given 
time,” Mr. Gray said 

He observed that it continues the 
branches now in existence, changes the 
name of the Cavalry to Armor, consolidates 
the two Artilleries and validates the Trans- 
portation Corps and the Military Police 
Corps. But it does not make any of these 
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provides that the Army Staff shall render 
professional assistance to the Secretary of 
the Army and the Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretaries, and that the duties 
of the chiefs of branches shall be such as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary or re 
quired by law. The Secretary will therefore 
be able to make the best use of each mem 
ber of the staff, according to his talents, 
and to assign duties to different branches 





or officers as it is found to be necessary. 

The bill provides for the Chief of Staff 
to “(1) supervise all members and organ 
izations of the Army; (2) perform the 
duties prescribed for him by the National 
Security Act of 1947 and this bill; (3) 
preside over the Army Staff and transmit 
to the Secretary the plans and recom 
mendations of the Army Staff and advise 
him with respect thereto; and (4) act as 
the agent of the Secretary in carrying such 
plans into effect. It also provides that the 
Chief of Staff shall ‘perform such other 
military duties not otherwise assigned by 
law as may be assigned to him by the Pres 
ident.’ ” 


General Staff Back to Four Gs 

The General Staff reverted to the pre 
war system of four divisions on March 1, 
combining Plans and Operations and Or 
ganization and Training, which have been 
separate divisions since the reorganization 
that followed the war. 

At the time of the first postwar reorgani 
zation six divisions were established. Some 
time later the Research and Development 
Division was combined with the Logistics 
Division to make five 

To keep things straight, the four divi 
sions are: G-1, Personnel; G-2, Intelligence; 
G-3, Operations; G-4, Logistics 

[Hurrah! Editor’s Note.] 

As now established the heads of the divi 
sions are Assistant Chiefs of Staff instead 
of Directors 

In a further reorganization Special Serv 
ices was absorbed by the Adjutant General, 
and Troop Information and Education Di 
vision and Public Information Division 
became parts of the Office of the Chief of 
Information. Legislative and Liaison Di 
vision of the Special Staff was given sepa 
rate status. 


Lessons from ‘“‘Sweetbriar”’ 

Commanders and observers of Exercise 
Sweetbriar, the joint US-Canadian winter 
exercise along the Alcan Highway, are 
making their reports and conclusions, most 
of which will, probably, be justifiably clas 
sified. But from newspaper accounts of the 
exercise, notably those of Hanson W. Bald 
win of The New York Times, it is possible 
to arrive at some rudimentary and perhaps 
exceedingly tentative conclusions 

Men. The socalled “bogey of the 
Arctic” is fallacious. Men can live and 
fight under conditions of extreme cold, but 
it is unlikely that much fighting will be 
done when the temperature goes under 40 
degrees below zero. Certain men may not 
be psychologically equipped for arctic duty 
( « rtainly NC lection »f personnel is neces 
sary. Iwo psychologists accompanied the 
US forces and their report on this score 
should be illuminating. Men must be 
trained and conditioned to cold-weather 
fighting, otherwise large numbers of non 
combat casualties will occur. The health of 
the 5,200 Canadian and US participants 
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was generally good. Before the maneuvers 
began and during the first days there were 
fairly large numbers of frostbite cases. But 
after the troops learned to take proper pre- 
cautions the number dropped noticeably. 
There was some influenza, especially 
among those who were new to the North- 
land and hadn't become conditioned. 
Tactics. Air power is the key to arctic 
warfare. This was especially noticeable 
during Sweetbriar because the two ground 
combat battalions advancing up the Alcan 
Highway against the enemy were strictly 
roadbound. The snow and ice and nature 
of the terrain made it impossible for the 
troops to move off the narrow road. With- 
out absolute air superiority Cif such is possi- 
ble) the advance would be impossible. 
Even when small units of infantry could 
move from the road the service and supply 
elements following them could not. Bull 
dozers for snow removal were extremely 
As many as two or three to each 
were suggested. The difficulty of 
remaining alive in the Arctic affects the 
number of troops a commander can commit 
to action. In a company attack, for ex 
ample, the company commander can only 
The third will be 
and providing 
warmth and food for the rest. Airborne 
transport of men and supplies will be gen 


valuable 
compan 


use two of his platoons. 


busy erecting shelters 


eral in any arctic conflict. In this regard it 
is interesting to note that Baldwin reports 
that the Canadian Army plans to train all 
of its tiny regular army—three infantry and 
two armored battalions—in airborne war 
tare. 

Machines. The operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the extreme cold is a problem that 
has not yet been solved. American vehicles 
were equipped with special arctic batteries 
with spun-glass insulation and twenty 
They also used a thin arctic 
lubricating oil that won't work when en 
Consequently US drivers 
down their en when they 
stopped. Canadian vehicles use a heavier 
oil and their drivers could idle the engines 
Heaters varied in Some 
at a vehicle would be overly warm 
while other parts would be very cold. All 
vehicles were winterized in accordance with 
Us But repairs were far 
tre quent than in temperate climates. Four 
must The 
Weasel is useful though it lacks power te 
tow heavy sleds in difhcult country and its 
ground pressure is too great. The Cana 
dian Penguin, a heavier and more rugged 
tracked vehick of the 
dithculties of the Weasel but was too big 
to move through the thick pine forests 

Animals. One dog team accompanied 
the maneuver 


seven pl ites 


] 
vines are id ing 


shut gines 


effectiveness 
parts 


practice more 


wheel-drive vehicles are a 


did not have some 


But it was shown that dog 
teams cannot pull a heavy enough load to 
supply the needs of combat forces. Bald 
win noted that horses owned by guide s and 
resort keepe rs in the area were often turned 
out to shift for themselves in the winter. 

And strange as it may seem,” he wrote, 
“these ha!lf-wild horses thrive on the forage 
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they can find beneath the snow. . . Horses. 
therefore, are adaptable even to 40 below, 
and since the Russian, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian armies use animal transport in 
winter operations, some of our soldiers feel 
some experiments with animals here in the 
Arctic should be made by the United 
States.” 

Clothing. The average soldier wore a 
heavy wool undershirt, a wool olive-drab 
shirt, a wool sweater, long woolen under- 
drawers, wool olive-drab trousers, cotton 
water- and wind-repellent trousers, a pile 
field jacket, a heavy pile parka with a 
hood, and woolen mittens over which were 
outer mittens. There were three different 
kinds of footwear: for wet weather, shoe 
pacs; for temperatures to 40 below, white 
felt boots with a felt innersole and three 
pairs of wool socks; for the coldest weather, 
the mukluk which is a rubber or buckskin 
sole and a canvas top reaching halfway to 
the knee. Inside, the soldier wears one 
pair of cushion-sole socks, two pairs of wool 
socks, one pair of felt socks, one pair of felt 
innersoles, and a pair of plastic innersoles. 
It is 
lighter than pile and, some think, warmer, 
but it breaks down at elbows, knees and 
hips. All this clothing weighs from 20 to 
25 pounds and in addition the soldier must 
carry his rifle, ammunition, food. He can- 
not follow his habit of discarding what he 
doesn’t need at the moment, as he does in 
temperate and tropical climates 

Baldwin described the white nylon pile 
flying suits of the pilots of the Royal Cana 
dian Air Force. He wrote that “the suits 
consist of two layers. The inner layer is 
worn with nylon pile next to the skin, and 
the outer layer with the pile outward.” He 
said the suit had some faults but is far 


Some fiber-glass clothing was worn. 


lighter and less bulky than clothing worn 
by Us forces 

Command Comment. Both US and 
Canadian commanders agreed that the exer 
The Cana 
dian Minister of Defense, Brook Claxton, 
was quoted as saying that “properly trained, 


cise was exceedingly valuable 


ecipped and led troops and equipment can 
live and move and, provided conditions are 
not too severe, can fight in this area, The 
exercise has provided a remarkable demon 
stration of teamwork between ground and 
air and between the United States and 
Canada.” 
Lr. Gen 
mander of 


Nathan F. Twining, com 
US forces in Alaska, called it 
ibsolutely essential” that we “not let sev 
without arctic treining 
If this should be done, the painfully ac 
quired know-how accumulated and added 
to by vears of maneuvers would be lost.” 

Brig. Gen 


eral years lapse 


George C. Stewart, deputy 
maneuver commander to Lt. Gen. Stephen 
J]. Chamberlin, observed that “If we want 
to use the Alaska Highway we simply can’t 
The 
maneuver has proved, however, that given 
air superiority we could use the highway 
to move and support troops.” 


move on it without air superiority. 


possible to employ two regimental combat 
teams of about 10,000 men with another 
5,000 or 10,000 in supporting services. 
Such troops, he said, must be heavy on 
engineer forces and mechanical equipment. 
He said he felt that troops could fight in 
frigid temperatures for two to four weeks 
and thea would have to be pulled back 
for warmth, food and replacements. Me- 
dium, and light tanks would be useful, he 


added. 


"Copter Lift 

Trucks, even though they are almost in- 
vulnerable to aircraft radar, can frequently 
be found and attacked by enemy air be- 
cause they are road-bound. An enemy 
fighter has only to fly along a road net 
which the tactical situation indicates may 
be loaded with trucks, and it is certain to 
find plenty of victims. 

A vehicle which can evade radar, and 
which is not road-bound, will obviously be 
less vulnerable than a truck, points out the 
British magazine, Fighting Forces. A group 
of helicopters would be as hard to spot 
from the air as the small air-OP planes, 
and they would have infinitely greater 
flexibility than orthodox air transports. 

Even a small airborne operation must 
start from properly organized fields, and 
just before the take-off there is bound to be 
a great conglomeration of aircraft, gliders, 
troops, transports and supplies clustered 
around the field—a very tempting and vul- 
nerable target. 

With a helicoper force this need never 
be. The approach march can be made 
without it ever once being necessary to 
bunch the troops or their transports. Heli- 
copters can nose their way across country 
in bad visibility, where orthodox planes 
would be grounded. There seems no rea 
son why ‘copters couldn’t lay their own 
artificial fog when a fighter attack is immi- 
nent. 

It is high time the military stopped 
viewing the helicopter as an amusing freak. 
Evolutions in vehicle design can affect the 
whole nature of land operations even more 
radically than evolutions in weapons, be 
cause vehicles affect mobility. The evolu 
tion of the helicopter is well worth the 
careful attention of progressive soldiers. 


Airborne Center Established 

Establishment of an Airborne Center at 
Fort Bragg under Army Field Forces, is ex 
pected to speed up the development of doc 
trines and concepts of airborne warfare. 
Close cooperation will be maintained with 
the Air Force and the Navy. 

lactics and training and requirements 
for transport aircraft will be emphasized. 
The Center will have three major depart- 
ments: joint airborne doctrines, tactics and 
technique, and joint tactical evaluation and 
testing of equipment. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Miley, former 
commander of the 11th Airborne Division, 
is the first Commandant of the Airborne 


He added that he thought it might be Center 
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Commandant Named 

The Army War College, to be reestab 
lished at Fort Leavenworth with first classes 
this fall (see page 16), will be commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, formerly 
Commandant of the Artillery Center at 
Fort Sill, Okla., and wartime commander 
of the 11th Airborne Division. 

Assistant Commandant of the War Col 
lege will be Brig. Gen. A. L. Trudeau, now 
commander of the Ist Constabulary Brigade 
in Germany. 

Maj. Gen. A. M. Harper will be the 
new Commandant of the Artillery Center 
He is now in London at the office of the 
Military Attaché. 


INFANTRY 


Promotions in Sight 
Some 1,303 Infantrymen can be ex 
pected to be promoted into the first three 
grades as a result of their scores in the 
recent Infantry career field examination. 
Of 946 men took examinations 
that would lead to promotion to master 


who 


sergeant, 265 are eligible for advancement. 
Of 1,382 who were examined for promo 
tion to sergeant first class, 476 are eligible 
for advancement, and of 1,255 who were 
examined for promotion to sergeant, 562 
are eligible to be promoted. 

Scores in the Armored Cavalry field were 
also announced, with 530 men being eligi 
ble for promotion. Of 90 who took exami 
nations tor promotion to master sergeant, 
62 are eligible tor promotion, 330 were 
examined for promotion to sergeant first 
class and 117 are eligible for advancement; 
873 were examined for promotion to ser 
geant and 530 of these are eligible for 
promotion 

Scores and numbers eligible for promo 
tion in the Artillery career field are to be 
announced soon. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Plans for New Season 

The School is pushing ahead with plans 
for next year’s academic season. A new 
POI for the Advanced Class, 1950-51, is 
in the making. The mission of next year's 
instruction will be to train battalion, regi 
mental, and regimental combat team com 
Training for the combat com 
mand commander will be taught by the 
Armored School, but The Infantry School 
will conduct familiarization 
combat command work. 

In the past The Infantry School mission 
has included the training of division staff 
officers. The Army Field Forces has now 
modified this to the teaching of the organi 
zation and functions of the general staff. 


manders. 


training in 


The teaching of the specific duties will be 
left to Leavenworth 

Thus The Infantry School is gradually 
approaching the instructional pattern rec 
ommended some time ago by the Eddy 


Board. 
Noncoms’ 
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course. A new noncom 


missioned officers’ course started on March 
1. It is administered as one class but will 
produce specialists through subdivision into 
a “Light Weapons Leaders’ Course” and a 
“Heavy Weapons Leaders’ Course.” 

Airborne Class for Reserves. During 
the summer, the airborne department will 
run four classes for ofhcers and men of 
the ORC who are members of a reserve 
airborne division or anticipate such assign 
ment in the future. Classes will be two 
weeks long and reporting dates are set for 
June 3, July 8, July 29, and August 19. 
Personnel must volunteer under the pro 
visions of DA Circular 193, 1948 and para 
graph 4a, letter, OCAFF, ATTNG-25 
353/95 CORC) (lr July 49) dated July 
14, 1949. They must have completed 50 
hours of armory training as outlined in 
the above cited letter, and pass a physical 
fitness test. 


Publications and Films 

Army Field Forces has assigned one more 
subcourse to the present 47 prepared by 
The School, Subcourse 40-25, “Leadership 
Il,” 12 credit hours. 

During February the following field 
manuals were printed and distributed: 

FM 7-10 Rifle Company, Infantry 
Regiment 
Heavy Weapons Company 
Infantry Regiment 

FM 23-32 Rocket Launchers 

Army Field Forces has suspended prepa 
ration of new FM 7-130 Infantry Intel 
ligence and Reconnaissance, pending pub 
lication of FM 30-5 Military Intelligence. 
[his was done to insure coordination of 
doctrine in both manuals. 

Responsibility for completion of FM 
31-70 Arctic Operations, has been trans 
ferred to the Command and General Staff 
College. 

Training Circulars. Final manuscripts 
of the following training circulars were ap 
proved by Army Field Forces and for 
warded to The Adjutant General for print 


ing 


FM 7-15 


Rifle Marksmanship Course 
Automatic Rifle 
Course 
Gunners’ Examination, 4.2-inch Mor 
tar 
Infantry 


Marksmanship 


The School has 
preparation of the following training cir 
culars 


commenc ed 


Parachute Delivery, Infantry Arms 
and Equipment 
60mm Subcaliber Equipment for the 
4.2-inch Mortar 
Change | to FM 23-65 Browning Ma 
chine Gun Cal. .50 HB, M2, was for 
warded to The Adjutant General for 
printing 
FM 26-5 Interior Guard Duty is being 
revised 
An outline for the new revision has been 
forwarded to Army Field Forces for ap 
proval. 
Subject Schedules. [he School is 
printing and distributing the last four Na 


tional Guard subject schedules. The sec 
ond increment of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserve Corps Staff Training 
Program is printed and will be distributed 
during the month of February. 

Eleven ROTC subject schedules were 
prepared and forwarded to AFF for ap 
proval on March 15. 

Approximately 35 letters are received 
each week from the civilian components 
requesting training material. Each letter is 
answered and almost without exception the 
requested material is furnished. 

Films. In conjunction with The In 
fantry School, the Signal Corps Photo Cen 
ter (Long Island City, N. Y.) continues 
preparation of the following films. No pro 
duction date has been established as yet. 

Battalion in Defense 
Regimental Tank Company in Attack 

It is still planned to complete the prepa 
ration and produce the following films as 
soon as points of doctrine are ¢ larified and 
production problems are solved 

Military Training 
The Heavy Mortar Company 
Attack of Built-up Areas 

During January 
Weapons Company in 
viewed. This film, when approved by De 
partment of the Army, will be distributed 
to Signal Corps film libraries. 


a print of The Heavy 
Attack was re 


Extension Courses 
The following table shows the continu 
ing activity of the Army Extension Courses 
handled at The Infantry School 
Jan50 Dec49 Jan 49 
Enrollment at end 


of month 9,103 10,069 6,361 
Lessons mailed 

during month. 14,5 
Lessons graded 

during month. 10,704 
Student activity 1.117 1008  .767 

The enrollment shows an ex 
pected drop from the high of 10,069 in 
December 


> 12.207 7675 
10,118 4,955 
current 


This drop was a result of 
canceling 1206 students for failure to meet 
minimum progress requirements for the 
period ending December 31, 1949. About 
a thousand more students remain to be 
canceled. In the future, cancellations will 
be leveled off to a normal monthly average, 
which it is expected will be balanced by 
new enrollments 


Circular on Parachute Delivery 
\n important 


new training circular 
which The Infartry School is now working 
on is “Parachute Delivery of Infantry 
Weapons, Equipment, and Supplies.” This 
will outline the present methods of deliver 
ing supplies and will ask for comments 
from units and 
toward 


individuals with a view 


further standardization and im 


provement 


New Carbine Rack 

A new carbine rack has been tested and 
recommended for adoption by AFF Board 
3. The rack is simple to construct, offers 
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adequate security, and affords easy access to 
and distribution of the arms. One of its 
best features is that it can be constructed 
locally and at comparatively low cost. 


In Memory of General Lee 

Late in January the airborne drop zone 
at Benning was dedicated to the late Maj 
Gen. William C. Lee, as “Father of the 
American Airborne.” Other areas of the 
Infantry Center are named for 
commanders now dead. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Army’s Navy Surrenders 
\t formal ceremonies in New York and 
San Francisco, the Army's Transportation 


American 


Corps turned over to the Sea Transporta 


tion Service its and 


busi 


seagoing transports 


went out of the sea transportation 
ness 

The Navy operates the Sea Transporta 
tion Service much as the Air Force operates 


the Military 


The Army has been operating sea trans 


Air Transport Service 


ports for fifty-two years—or since the Span 
ish-American War gave the United States 
overseas territories for the Army to protect 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Wall Lockers 


Steel wall lockers are 
enlisted man who has experienced the 
comfort of living in 


favored by every 


permanent barracks 
equipped with them. Commanding officers 
favor them, too 

Barracks rooms are much more attractive 
when clothing and equipment are out of 
sight and safeguarded 

In the next fiscal year the Army intends 
188,000 steel wall lockers to 
be placed in permanent or cantonment type 
of barracks. Each locker will cost the Army 
$19.44 


CHEMICAL CORPS 
Gas Masks on Crder 


With 122,000 gas masks now in pro 


duction, the Chemical Corps ordered 175, 
o. 8.8) 


to pur hase 


more and said it would continue to 
order them as funds become available. It is 
taking World War II masks out of service 
as they become unfit 

The new mask is lighter, more efficient 
and less hampering to the soldier than any 
of its predecessors, the Chemical Corps 
declared. The air-purifying canister is at 
tached to the cheek, eliminating the need 
for a hose. Either right- or left-hand mod 


els are available in three sizes. The 


new 
mask gives better visibility, the eyepiece 


mists less, and permits of easier breathing 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Panama District Closing Down 
Functions of the Panama District of the 
Corps of Engineers have been largely com 
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pleted and the office will be closed down 
at the end of this fiscal year. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engi 
neers, said that the district, largest in land 
and water area and extending from Pana 
ma to Jamaica and Puerto Rico and south 
to Trinidad and British 
Guiana, has in the four years of its ex 
istence placed nearly $20 million in con 
struction and maintenance work, mainly 
for Army and Air Force posts and bases in 
the Canal Zone and Puerto Rico 

Projects that are continuing in Puerto 
Rico will be handled by the Jacksonville, 
Fla., district office 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Georgetown, 








NATIONAL GUARD 


Peace Amid Investigations 

The olive branch extended by Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold Stuart 
to the Air National Guard at the meeting 
of the Association of Adjutants General was 
accepted with thanks and some wariness. 
Meanwhile, the Inspectors General of the 
Army and Air Force continued to investi 
gate the within the National 
Guard Bureau, and the Secretary of the 
Army and Air Force announced a new 
study of the internal organizational struc 
ture of the National Guard Bureau by a 
board of three officers. 

This board is headed by Maj. Gen. But 
ler B. Miltonberger, former Chief of the 
Bureau. 

In extending the olive branch Mr. Stu 
art said the Air Force agreed to go along 
with the Bureau and the National Guard 
Association in some of the proposals which 


Situation 


the Air Force had previously opposed 

Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder, who has 
been special assistant to the Army Chief 
of Staff for civilian components, put his 
finger on the reason for the weaknesses in 
both the Army National Guard and Or 
ganized Reserve programs. It was overex 
tension, he said. The National Guard was 
less overe xtended than the ORC, which 
had a completely unrealistic peacetime 
goal. He advocated fewer National Guard 
units with these ,brought to authorized 
strength and trained intensively. 

General Collins followed General Ryd 
er's line of reasoning. The Army needs new 
weapons more than additional divisions, he 
told the adjutants general. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 


Armory Construction 

The Army $10 million 
armory construction program to be super 
vised by the Corps of Engineers. Twenty 
one armories will be built and four ac 
quired through purchase of existing build 
ings and facilicies 


innounced a 





AIR FORCE 


Fighter Groups Assigned Missions 

In a move that could be of extreme im- 
portance to the Army, the Air Force an- 
nounced that it had divided its fighter 
groups into four basic designations to in- 
dicate clearly the primary mission of each 
group. They are 

Fighter-interceptor groups with the 
mission of providing local defense against 
enemy bombers or attack aircraft. 

Fighter-bomber groups with the mis- 
sion of operating within enemy territory 
against enemy aircraft and ground targets, 
and in close support of surface forces. 

Fighter-all weather groups with the 
mission of operating during inclement 
weather and at night. 

Fighter-escort groups w ith the mission 
of escorting bombers deep into enemy ter- 
ritory. 





The brief Air Force anouncement failed 
to say how the existing fighter groups 
would be divided among the four designa 
tions. One of the problems the Army has 
had in planning its training and exercises 
is to get the Air Force to provide planes 
for tactical air support. The problem could 
be largely solved if the Air Force actually 
designates now in 
fighter-bomber groups 


groups existence as 


Research and Development 

\ir Force research and development got 
a big boost when a Research and Develop 
ment section was added to the staff of Air 
Force headquarters and a Research and 
Development Command was established 

The staff section will be coequal to ex 
isting major staff sections of the Air Force 
The command will parallel such commands 
as the Air Matériel Command and the 
Strategic Air Command. 

The two new establishments will func 
tion as planning units and will supervise 
all Air field activities in 
and development. 


Force research 


Hap Arnold Remembered 

Secretary Symington announced at Nash 
ville, Tenn., that nearby Camp Forrest is 
to be transformed into a $100 million air 
engineering center and named in honor of 
the late General H. H. Arnold, wartime 
commander of the Army Air Forces. 

An initial outlay of $30 million will be 
used to construct wind tunnels and a high 
altitude engine test unit, Mr. Symington 
said. 

In five years the center should be in full 
operation with about 3,000 employees. 


Selection Boards 

A central selection board to consider 
first lieutenants for promotion to captain 
is scheduled to meet early in April. The rec- 
ords of some 2,350 Regular Air Force of- 
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ficers, including 215 deferred by a selec- 
tion board last summer, will be consid- 
ered. 

The Air Force also plans to convene se- 
lection boards for colonels in June, gen- 
eral officers in July, lieutenant colonels 
in September, and majors in November. 

Beginning next year the AF plans to 
convene selection boards annually at the 
same time according to this schedule 
captains in March, colonels in May, gen 
eral officers in July, lieutenant colonels in 
September, and majors in November 


Jet Bomber Tested 

Air Force engineers tested the first pro 
duction model of the B-47A six-jet, swept- 
wing medium bomber built by Boeing 
at Wichita. This model is similar to the 
two original X models but internal changes 
were made, including installation of more 
power engines and increased fuel capacity. 

This is but one of the many long and 
detailed steps that are taken from the time 
a new plane is conceived until it goes to 
combat units in numbers. 


NAVY 


Fleet to be Increased 
In Washington it 








seemed generally 
agreed at least the dissenters were very 
quiet--that Admiral Sherman was doing a 
remarkably able job of reestablishing the 
morale and pride of the Navy. 

The announcement that the Navy was 
going to increase the fleet by one large car 
rier and one cruiser and that it would have 
more than $100 million for antisubmarine 
warfare, was enough to show that if any 
one on the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought 
the Navy was unneeded—and it's safe to 
say there wasn’t—Admiral Sherman had 
done an admirable job of convincing him 
otherwise. 


Inspector's Office Enlarged 

The Navy's Inspector General was given 
the responsibility for surveys and inspec 
tions of Navy shore establishments and in 
dustrial surveys. 

This removed the need for two existing 
organizations. One, the Office of Industrial 
Survey, was formed in 1944 to improve the 
efficiency of industrial activities in Navy 
shore establishments, and the other, the 
Shore Establishment Survey Board, was es 
tablished last year. 

Vice Adm. John W. Reeves, Jr., Chief 
of Naval Air Training, who will retire on 
May 1, will be recalled to active duty to 
head the Inspector General's Office. 


Reserve Fleet 

The 1,972 ships of the reserve fleet tied 
up at 17 berthing areas along the two 
coasts represent an investment of some 
$13 billion and a replacement value at to 
day's prices of $23 billion. 
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To keep the ships reasonably “ship- 
shape” the Navy carries on a “dehumidifi- 
cation” process which keeps rust to a min- 
imum. The ships are coated with special 
preservatives and compartments are sealed 
against the erosive powers of wind, 
weather, and water. 

The budget for maintaining the fleet of 
battleships, carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines, and other types of vessels, has 
been reduced. A total of 903 officers and 
15,050 enlisted men is engaged in the 
task. 

The berthed ships are arranged in 
“nests” in such a way that in case of aerial 
attack they would be “sitting ducks.” The 
Navy says it has neither money nor avail- 
able berthage for dispersing the fleet. How 
ever, it concedes that in case of war the 
ships would not be of first priority to the 
enemy. It has been estimated that an aver- 
age of about thirty days will be required to 
get each ship ready for the sea. 


MARINE CORPS 
More Strength 


The Marine Corps was looking up. In- 
stead of the planned six battalions the 
Corps was to get two full divisions. Admiral 
Sherman’s announcement to this effect 
must have gladdened every gyrene’s heart 
from Montezuma to Tripoli, via Quanti 
co and San Diego. 


Paved Invasion Beach 

General Bradley, among others, has said 
that the hydrogen and atomic bombs have 
almost surely ruled out any great amphibi 
ous efforts similar to the landings on the 
Normandy coast on June 6, 1944, but the 
Marine Corps, faithful to their mission of 
leading the way in amphibious warfare, 
have had a process developed for making 
a paved highway out of a landing beach 
within two to three hours. 

The method was really developed by 
Dr. Hans F. Winterkorn of Princeton 
University and the Navy's Bureau of 
Yards and Docks—at the request of the 
Marine Corps. 

The process involved a “mixing and 
densification process” involving chemicals, 
the Navy reported. The job is done “in a 
single run over the sand with ordinary 
road-building equipment. The operation 
can be completed at a forward speed of 
twelve feet a second, with the width de 
pending on the capacity of the equipment 

Tests have demonstrated that sand hard 
ened by the process can support the weight 
ot a slow moving jeep within two hours 
and a seven-ton truck in three hours. After 
twenty-four hours a truck with a gross load 
of 13.5 tons made repeated runs without 
affecting the surface 

If the process could be developed to the 
point where runways for aircraft could be 
built in the same way on ordinary soil, the 
possibilities of its use would be many times 
greater. 








Conventions and 
Reunions 


The following list of scheduled 
combat unit conventions was fur 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units. Many units not 
listed will hold conventions but the 
dates or places are not yet set We 
will publish this information as it 
becomes available. 

Readers interested in more infor 
mation may write Edmund G. Love, 
Secretary, National Association of 
Combat Units, P. O. Box 1111, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
Ist—New York, Aug. 25-26 
3d—New York, July 13-15 
6th—Minneapolis, July 13-15 
&th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
9th—Chicago, July 13-15 

25th—Washington, July 7-9 
26th—Worcester, Mass., July 22-25 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
29th—Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
32d—Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
34th—Des Moines, la., Sept. 16-17 
35th—St. Louis, June 9-11 
37th—Cleveland, Sept. 1-4 
+2d—Detroit, July 13-15 
43d—Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
63d—New York, June 16-18 
st—New York, July 21-23 
75th—Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16-18 
76th—New York, Sept 15-17 
83d—Boston, Aug. 17-19 
84th—New Orleans, Aug. 24-26 
87th—New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
94th—Boston, Aug. 4-6 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-1] 
99th—Pittsburgh, June 2 
100th—Boston, Sept. 8-10 
102d—St. Louis, June 23-25 
103d—New York, Nov 7-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 1-4 


5 
3 
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ARMORED DIVISIONS 
Ist—Cleveland, Sept. 1-3 
2d—New York, July 28-30 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
8th—Chicago, June 30-July 2 

| Ith—Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19 
| 2th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 


AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 
82d—Philadelphia, June 2-4 


10 1st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 


OTHER UNITS 
Ist Cavalry Division 
New York, Sept. 1-4 
Ist Spec Serv. Force 
Helena, Mont., Aug 
Ninth Army 


Washington, June 29-30 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 


the $3.00 minimum. 


Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 


should be submitted double-spaced. 


Are the Burp Guns Constipated ? 


Well, 
now being advertised as “a woman's pic 
and I think 


it is an excellent movie, combining real- 


I've just seen “Battleground,” 


ture if there ever was one, 


ism with box-office appeal. Nevertheless 
| have one criticism to make. The same 
charge could be leveled against every 
war epic Holly wood has yet spawned. 
\nd that is: Why don’t the burp guns 
burp? Are they constipated by the sound 
man’s idea of war, or did the soundman 
ever hear a burp gun? Even in the close 
battle scenes of “The Story of G.I. Joe,” 
\ Walk in the Sun,” and the previous 
ly mentioned “Battleground,” never once 
does a German machine gun sound like 
the kind the ETO infantrymen heard 
too otten, too close 
The movie machine guns all sound 
ilike, 


an 


whether they are enemy or Amer 


Bambambam bambambam bam- 


bambam. Where is that short, sharp 
spine chilling burr) burrp burrp of yes 
teryearr Where is the crackle and pop 
of the machine-gun and rifle fire in the 
trees and hedgerows? Not in the vast 
bag of tricas of any soundman on any 
lot in the Plaster Paris of the Golden 
\\ est 

Nor can the studios reproduce ac 
cul itely the sound ot friendly weapons 


The Mls 


shooting wet blanks; 


or artillery of any caliber. 


like .22s 


the tommy guns fail to rip ind chatter 


y vund 
puttuttut; the machine guns, both .30 
ind .5 
ind a far remove from the blast of their 
You can’t tell an 
\merican machine gun by its sound on 


caliber, all sound feebly alike 


Wartinn compatriots 
the screen from the Germans’ own MG 
34 or 42 as reproduced on the sound 
tr ick 

\s I I the 


uitous, qu idrupk purpose 


irtillery, the 88—that ubiq 
antiaircraft, 
antitank, intipersonnel, antisocial) can 
non so highly respected by the diggers 
rifles—has vet 
to make its debut in Hollywood. The 
boys out there never heard of the thing. 


of holes and carriers of 


Judging by their sound trac ks, whe re all 
the German shells come in swish swish 


swish, no celluloid expert in nore re 
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production ever sat prayerfully in a moist 
hole in the green fields of Europe and 
had an 88 walk around the place he 
then called home. The 88s I heard as a 
sometime rifleman in the 506th Para 
chute Infantry spoke to me in a language 
that went bzzYOO bzzYOO bzzYOO. 
[hey came in, sucking wind, faster than 
a rifle bullet 
crackling, 


and made a God-awful 


buzzing sound. | haven't 
heard one in a movie yet; based on ex 
periences on the silver sc reen, one would 
think that the Germans, using only soft 
ly swishing, low-velocity stuff, had never 
heard of the 88 or any other high-velocity 
cannon. 

\nd when movie shells explode, they 
all go boom Just boom nothing more, 
regardless of caliber or type. Mortars 
go boom! field artillery all goes boom 


Harking back 


to the dim yestervear of K rations and 


railroad guns go boom 


wet socks, it seems to me that most guns 
had a sound. Mortars went 
kuBLAM; 88s went from boom to blam 
to BLANG as they 
closer to you; guns of higher caliber gen 
erally followed the 88 pattern, except 
the very heavy stuff, which always 
seemed to go BOOM, very BOOM. But 
in Hollywood all the guns go boom. 


different 


landed Cc k ySeT and 


Che strange part of all this is that 
there is no excuse for it. The movies have 
always prided themselves on their re 
productive ingenuity, how they sent a 
crew of make up artists over to Paris on 
a terrihc account to study 
Marie Antoinette’s death mask so that 
her coiffure might be absolutely cor 


expe nse 


rect in 
the 
spent 


a forthcoming picture about 


French Revolution How they 
dollars in re 
search among the Third Avenue primi 
tives so that they might give a true 
picture of a New York bar. How five 
men studied a thousand books on the sex 
life of 
that two leading stars might know how 
to disport the mselves 


thousands _ of 


castawavs on desert islands so 


find 
alone on a lesser atoll in 


when they 


that they are 


the Vine Street Group. They will spend 


thousands of dollars investigating some 





highly esoteric field from which they 
may derive one two-minute sequence to 
which none of their audience, busy 
necking and eating popcorn, will pay 
the least attention. 

But will they go to the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds and record the sound 
of our own and the enemy's weapons? 
No, no, anything but that. I guess they 
figure that veterans will never go to see 
a war movie, so they make no effort 
whatsoever to be accurate in their battle 
sounds. It's too bad, bec ause apparently 
the trend is toward blood and combat 
epics and the civilians will have to con- 
tinue unenlightened. But then, most pic 
tures alumni of the 
crossed rifles but by producers whose 
most advanced outpost forward was the 
Hollywood Stage Door Canteen. 

Davin Kenyon WEBSTER. 


are not made by 


Rats and Robots 


A recent edition of a popular illus- 
trated weekly magazine carried an article 
on certain experiments being made with 
rats. Tiny electrodes, placed at particular 
points within the animal's brain, were 
connected to a small radio receiving set 
mounted on a metal plate attached to 
the rat’s skull. Radio waves transmitted 
from an external source were in this way 
used to stimulate a specific portion of 
the brain, thus causing the rat to react 
in a predetermined manner. 

At first glance this may appear to have 
no particular military application. How 
ever, by the use of a little imagination, 
it can be seen to have tremendous poss! 
bilities. The latent resources implied in 
the results of these experiments are such 
as to warrant further and complete in 
vestigation by the Research and Develop 
ment Board, the Munitions Board, the 
National Security Resources Board, and 
the three military departments. 

To give impetus to the thinking of 
the abov e the 
thought is offered. 


agencies, following 

he introduction of weapons and ma 
tériel and the mechanization of war as 
the resu't of scientific research require 
abilities in today’s soldiers, sailors and 
airmen exceeding those of yesterday. 
Complex mechanisms must be under 
stood and operated. This requires greater 
mental ability than needed for previous 
weapons. 

The bottom of the manpower barrel 
was reached in the last war. “Many were 
called but few were chosen.” Of those 
rejected, a large percentage was due to 
inability to qualify under the Army 
General Classification Test and because 
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of psychiatric reasons. Within the serv- 
ices themselves there was a grave need 
for more men who had the mental abil 
ity to operate intricate machines. 

The then Air Corps, in order to ob- 
tain more pilots, was authorized to prose 
lyte in other branches of the Army for 
men with a high AGCT score. Of course 
many of these, failing to qualify as flyers, 
were washed out and put to pushing 
brooms around hangars. At the same 
time the rest of the Army was desperate 
ly searching for men mentally qualified 
to be sent to OCS. 

By adopting the methods of the ex 
periment with rats, greater utiliza 
tion of available manpower can be ef 
fected. No need will exist to reject a 
man merely because he falls below Cate 
gory V in the AGCT. No longer will 
such individuals be required to stay 
home and make tremendous sums in 
war industry. Now he, too, can join the 
services. By the simple expedient of at 


Thin It Down 


Colonel Marshall brings out into the 
open a problem dear to the heart of any 
soldier who carries a pack. Yet I cannot 
agree that he has the solution. There is 
no solution. While marching and fight 
ing the infantryman’s noncombat load 
should be zero. Yet experience says that 
we can't count on prompt supply from 
the rear every time we require it. Thus 
we must carry with us the bare mini 
mum that will keep us alive and healthy. 

What is the bare minimum? No two 
men can agree, though many will vote 
for most of the same items. As the situa 
tion, terrain and weather 
so will that minimum change. 


change 


One solution is to lighten the weight 
of every single item of clothing and 
equipment, That is easy to say, not so 
easy to do We cannot make a feather 
weight article last as long as a heavy-duty 
version. We must specify the minimum 
requirement in wear and life for each 
item. 

Infantry does not constitute the ma 
jority of the armed forces, but rather a 
bare third of the Army. Not all of the 
infantry gets into battle. Not all of the 
infantry that gets into a combat zone 
comes under fire. Of those that do, a 
surprisingly small number walk and 
carry equipment. Out of a full-strength 
infantry regiment of some 3,600, only 
about 2,100 normally walk. Almost all 
of these are in the rifle battalions, and 
the majority are in the platoons of the 
rile companies. There are not as many 
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taching to his skull a metal plate, upon 
which a radio has been mounted, in- 
serting electrodes in appropriate por- 
tions of his brain and connecting them 
to the radio, he can be put to use—for 
instance, to fly planes. One mentally 
qualified pilot could thus control an al 
most unlimited number of airplane oper 
ators. 

This is but one application of the prin- 
ciple. Doubtless many others could be 
devised for use in other services. Even 
civilian industry could make use of it. 

By this means maximum utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower resources 
could be made. The inter- and intra 
service struggle for personnel with the 
highest AGCT score would be elimi 
nated. But above all, the risks of war 
would be shared by all—no longer would 
the mentally incompetent be left behind 
to procreate a race of even less mental 
ability. 

Lr. Cor. G. Wuun. 


walking fighting infantrymen as many 
people suppose. 

The next point is that infantry units 
do not stay engaged with the enemy for 
ever Cit just seems that way!); they 
come out far enough now and then to 
be resupplied. This occurs oftener than 
every two weeks, normally. Thus a rifle 
man’s equipment and clothing need not 
last longer than about three weeks, if we 
are organized to re-equip him. Yet most 
of our present equipment and clothing 
will last for many months of severe wear. 
We often waste or discard equipment 
long before it wears out in battle. Some 
of our equipment seems to last forever. 
This wear we build into our equipment 
costs weight, weight that handicaps our 
rile troops unnecessarily. 

Suppose we could cut one-third of the 
weight of every item of the forty-pound 
load that Colonel Marshall considers a 
maximum. Our infantryman could then 
carry more of the items that keep him 
fighting and in good health. Or he could 
carry only the items on the Colonel's 
list and have but twenty seven pounds 
to load him down. Not all articles can 
be cut one-third, but on the average we 
can come pretty close 

Fine theory, you say, but can we really 
design such equipment? What about 
some examples? 

One example is the lowly poncho. 
Early in the war the poncho was a heavy 
duty affair, built like a rubberized truck 
tarpaulin. It weighed several pounds 


and lasted forever, seemingly. But it 
weighed so much a man hated to carry 
it. So, much of the time it stayed in the 
rear as waterproofing for bedding and 
clothing, while the fighting man tried 
to make out with his shelter half. Final 
ly we got the featherweight poncho. It 
was flimsy, and it wore out with distress 
ing speed, but it was light. It seemed to 
weigh about one-third of the old poncho, 
and rolled into a surprisingly small 
bundle. So now the man with the pack 
could afford to carry to carry a shelter 
half and a poncho, with untold added 
comfort on a cold, rainy night. Sure 
it wore out in about two weeks, so 
what? It served its purpose. A perfect 
illustration of equipment properly de 
signed for a fighting man. 

Any woodsman knows that cotton is 
mighty poor stuff to keep a man warm. 
Yet our present uniform is loaded with 
cotton. We must reduce it to the mini 
mum and use it where it can do some 
good, on the outside, breaking the wind. 
Our warmth-producing clothing can be 
of material other than hard-woven wool 
en. We need fluffy loose-woven cloth 
full of insulating dead-air cells. Light 
down or similar quilted material is ideal. 
Lightweight pile is almost as good. Sure 
it will wear out, but it is much lighter 

and warmer, too. 

We can redesign that monstrous steel 
helmet, too. It is much too big, and very 
possibly too deep. It can be made to fit 
the head more closely, and thus we can 
lose some weight and have a_ better 
riding headpiece as well. There is also 
a possibility that a helmet that can 
stop a .45 pistol bullet is getting away 
from its original purpose of stopping 
small shell fragments. Lighter metals 
would be serviceable, reduce the weight, 
and make it easier to keep helmets on 
the heads of the men 

Why should a pair of boots have to 
weigh 4.13 pounds? A pair of combat 
boots will last for six months if the wear 
er lasts that long. But is such wear re 
quired? Lighter leather, thinner soles 
a canvas cuff to keep the trouser cuffs 
in place would serve as well, and would 
reduce the load now on a soldier's feet, 
and be more comfortable too 

Is there any good reason why our 
straps, belts, and suspenders have to be 
made out of webbing suitable for ele 
phant harness? Thin it down 

Che new shelter half will outwear the 
old wartime model, but it weighs at 
least twice as much. It is a step in the 
wrong direction. Why not lightweight 
nylon? 


We could cut the weight of our mess 
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gear one-half, but why bother to carry 
it? Let the kitchen truck carry light- 
weight mess trays. 

As you know, we are due to have a 
lighter rifle, and about time. At the same 
time it might be well to consider a lighter 
cartridge as well. If a hunter can kill a 
deer with a cartridge weighing about 
sixty per cent of that of our caliber .30 
rifle cartridge, we certainly can knock 
down enemy with a similar car- 
tridge. It will be harder to make armor 
piercing and tracers, but our rifles are 


any 


going to be used on men, not tanks or 
airplanes. We can afford to sacrifice some 
power as long as our cartridge 1S good 
to five hundred yards. 


Intrenching tools are a touchy sub- 
ject. As long as you may have to dig 
in under fire you must have some sort 
of tool, and at that moment you don't 
want a toy. A small bulldozer is more 
in order. Tougher steels and synthetics 
for handles would peel ounces off our 
shovels. Light or heavy, the intrenching 
tool is here to stay. 

We could go on and on, but anyone 
can make his own list of gear that can 
be trimmed in weight. As long as the 
lighter article will do the job and stand 
the gaff for about three weeks, every 
quarter ounce peeled off is all to the 
good. 


Lreurenant Roserr B. RANKIN. 


The Open and Flexible Mind? 


It’s a good idea occasionally to ex 
amine the meaning of the clichés and 
platitudes we all use too often. 

One of the worst samples of mumbo 
jumbo constantly plaguing us is the old 
song-and-dance about keeping our minds 
open and flexible.” I often wonder if 
there is such a thing. And whether, if 
there is, it would be desirable. 

Neither adjective in this phrase has 
ever been adequately defined. But the 
idea is accepted and adopted by nearly 
every officer from the company on up. 
It is actually the highest praise to be 
credited with an “open and flexible 
mind.” We are advised to strive for it as 
the he ight ot intellectual desirability. Or 
we are admonished because we don't 
h ive it 
enough, this advice does warn 
bigotry, 
blindness, and 


lrue 
uS against unreas ynableness, 
narrowness, selfishness, 
rigidity. All of these are qualities gen 
erally undesirable in a military man 

But many of those who preach the 


open and flexible mind” neither have 
1 mind nor know what it is. All 
really is that if 


think as they do your mind is closed and 


uch 


thes mean you don't 
inflexible 

If you think you are open minded, you 
had better think what open and flexi 
ble” means before you use the phrase 
anybody 


either to describe yourself or 


< lse | or one thing, many minds are 
so open that nothing but wind blows 
through them In such 1 mind, nothing 


much of lasting worth will ever register. 


This idea may have a wide 


appeal 
Nothing stays long enough to be a 


bother. 
Some 
minds give so readily that by comparison 


‘Flexible” is interesting too 


1 feather bed is as stiff as a board. In 


the extreme case a “flexible mind 
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gives 


its owne: ‘nse to live with no more 
direction of life and no more regard for 
principles than the shifting winds. 

I believe the open and flexible mind 
is a delusion. The man who has one to 
the nth degree is either a scatterbrain or 
an intellectual bum, useless to his profes- 
sion and to society. It is far better to 
sacrifice a little openness and flexibility 
for more of such qualities as sincerity, 
purposefulness, reliability, responsibil 
ity, honesty to self, and the human 
touch 

If we must have a slogan, one like the 
old stand-by, Duty, Honor, Country, is 
infinitely more valuable for soldier and 
civilian alike. 

Those who preach the “open and flexi 
make your 
through life an open swamp instead of 
paved highways of good foundation. 

No, Sir 


openness and flexibility and more firm 


ble mind” would course 


Give me a mind with less 
ness and soundness. Without a solid base 
call it fixed ideas or rigid beliefs) your 
will is o' the wisp. Unless your mind is 
to some extent closed and rigid, you have 
no point of departure, no basis for think 
ing or acting 

I say beware of the open and flexible 
mind 


Lr. Coronet, F. A. 


Open Letter 


Susyecr: Inspection Manners 
lo Emily Post 

Your useful book on etiquette needs 
a new chapter, so that the manners of 
some senior officers inspecting troop 
areas can be adequately covered. It just 
may be that they do not know their bad 
manners are showing 

Here are some types who need en 
lightenment: 





The Morose Scowler. Characteristics 
are: 

Belligerent stare on arrival. 
Returns salute in grudging si- 
lence. 

Has nothing much to say as he 
inspects, but by faint smiles and 
slight sneering expressions gives 
idea that he thinks things stink. 
When he leaves, silent unhappi- 
ness lingers in those places where 
he has been. 

(Nore: This type may be unsure of 
himself, and his manners probably spring 
from an inferiority complex.) 

The Aggressive Charger. Characteris- 
tics are: 

1) Walks at high rate of speed—to 
no purpose. 

2) Generally sticks chin out and 
asks questions in loud, accusing 
voice. 

3) Barks telegraphic corrective or- 
ders on the run—which frequent- 
ly show he was in too big a hurry 
to see the true picture. 

4) Leaves unit feeling that he has 
just finished an unpleasant chore 
by inspecting it. 

Nore: This type generally is a show- 
off at heart, thinking mostly of putting 
on an act. 

The Bombastic Haranguer. Character 
istics are 
then launch- 
es into a long discourse on the 


1) Points out a defect 


heinousness of such a dereliction. 
2) Apt to find that what he says re 

minds him of what is wrong with 

the Army and the world in gen 
eral—so he expounds in general. 

3) Finds himself talking with no 
place to stop so abruptly breaks 
off, and quickly finds something 
else about which to carp in an 
effort to distract attention from 
his long winded and pointless 
harangue. 

4) Eventually departs—in retreat 
from his own garrulousness as 
much as anything else—and leaves 
everybody trying to remember if 
he said anything worth remem 
bering. 

Nore: This type has a talkative wife 
who does not let him say much at 
home. 

The Senseless Questioner. Character 

istics are: 

1) Asks questions that the man ques 
tioned could not reasonably be 
expected to answer. Example (to 
company commander in kitchen 
storeroom): “Captain, how many 
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peaches in one of those cans?” 
2) Greets answers to questions with 
supercilious smile of doubt, ab- 
ruptly turns away in apparent 
disgust—and in obvious rudeness. 
Nore: This type sometimes receives 
lessons in etiquette in the answers he 
receives. The answer to the question in 
the example in (1), above, was for the 
captain to reach for a can of peaches, 
place it on a meat block which was 
handy, take a cleaver and deal the 
can a blow. This exposed the peaches 
so they could be counted. Then the cap 
tain—with peac h juice all over himself, 
the inspecting officer, and the surround 
ing scenery—calmly said, “There are 
eighteen peaches in the can, sir.” The 
departure of this particular Senseless 
Questioner left the unit in a good humor 
—especially when the news got around 
the company that their commander had 
been overheard to say to the company 
lieutenant, “That's one inspector who 
won't ask me any more fool questions.” 
Of course there are other types too, 
Emily. 
show the need for the added chapter I 


Sut these four are enough to 


recommend for the next edition of your 
book on etiquette 
Sincerely, 


Srone BorEALIs 





Veterans of 


CHINA-BURMA-INDIA 


If you served in CBI during the 
war you'll want to subscribe to 
this unique pictorial magazine 
that promises to keep you in 
touch with your CBI buddies. 


Ex-CBI ROUNDUP 
Magazine 


Now in its fourth year of publication, 
The Roundup is the Official organ of the 
CBI Veterans Association. 

The pages of this magazine are devoted 
to reminiscing of our service in CBl-land. 

Dozens of photos in each issue, all 
taken in CBI during the war. 

Published Quarterly 
beginning in September. 


now, Bimonthly 


New Subscription rate $1.50 per year. 


ROUNDUP MAGAZINE 
100 W. 13th Ave., Room D-3 
Denver 4, Colorado 
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New Novels! 


Enjoyable and 
Informative Reading 


THE STRANGE LAND 


By Ned Calmer 


The story of a dozen Americans during six brief, 
tense days in an infantry attack against the Siegfried 
Line. Starting with a divisional headquarters, the author 
takes you up to the line, at the same time describing the 
twelve as they really were: living, loving, suffering, 
dying, heroic, cowardly, idealistic, corrupt—and to 
each the war was a very different thing. 

An indelible picture of men in combat. 


THE 
WALL 


By 


John Hersey 


Phantom 
Fortress 


By Bruce Lancaster 


The story of the little 
known but savagely fought 
Carolina Campaign of the 
American Revolution. It is 
also the fascinating story of 
Frencis Marion, known to 
history as the Swamp Fox, 
and his part in helping Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene and 
Light Horse Harry Lee drive 
the British from the Caro- 


linas. 


polar 


$3.00 


$3.00 


The Wail, — John 
Hersey’s greatest work, is the 
story of the systematic exter- 
mination of the Jews of the 
Warsaw ghetto, and of their 
heroic resistance to the brute 
force of the Germans. But 
more than that, it reveals the 
supreme nobility and dura- 
bility of man. In the face of 
physical annihilation these 
people emerge undismayed and 
triumphant. 


$4.00 


Top of The 
World 


By Hans Ruesch 


An unusual novel about 
an unusual people—the 
Eskimo. 
strange beauty the author 
gives you the life of a 
typical family 
hunt, clothe themselves, 
what and how they eat, 
their attitude toward life. Their code of morals, 
startlingly different from our own, is shown to be 
logical and humanitarian in their way of life. 


With a 3 
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how they 


$2.75 


The King of Fassarai 


By David Divine 


A rich and robust tale set against the 
exotic background of the Pacific islands 
that contains all the realism, excitement 
and high humor of Tales of the South 
Pacific—plus a charm all its own. Lieu- 
tenant Reis, a doctor in the U, S. Navy, 


fights the war in the quiet backwash of 
the island of Fassarai, nursing the na- 
tives back to health and happiness by 
bold and hilarious means—and finally 
is crowned King by the grateful popu- 
lation. 


$3.00 


ORDER 
FROM 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


Charter Member 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journal 

I enclose check for three years’ sub 
scription. 

I have been a member of the U.S. In- 
fantry and subscriber to the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL from the time the In 
fantry Association was formed and the In 
FANTRY JouRNAL first published to now. 
I have pleasant memories of my Regular 
Army service and loyalty and affection for 
my own branch, the Infantry. 

When I retired I found my situation 
entirely different. New interests of com- 
munity welfare activities and gardening 
now take up my time. There is no possi 
bility of my ever being permitted to render 
active military service again, so whatever 


Association 


I read or study is chiefly about things | 
can do and do now 

This does not mean that I don’t have 
much good will for the Infantry 
tion and Infantry JourRNal 


\ssocia 
I appreciate 
what a tower of strength its staff has been 
to the Infantry 

It is said that the elephant has a long 
memory. But I myself try to forget unhappy 


and unpleasant events and cherish pleas 
One of the things that | 


int memories 
like to kind and 
friendly letter upon my retirement for age 

While I was on active duty I went out 
of my way to secure members for the In 
The 


I never tried to browbeat per 


remember was your 


fantry Association and subscribers for 
JouURNAI 
sons in the civilian components into sub 
scribing to The JourN AL, but tried to sell 
them on the 


FANTRY 


idea that they needed the In 
JourNAL and that it was greatly 
to their interest to subscribe to it. I always 
felt that the subscribers that I got 


were permanent members and that those 


new 


who were bulldozed into joining dropped 


out at the end of the first year, or as soon 

as the pressure was relaxed 
With kindest reg 
for the Infantry ind the In 
FANTRY JOURNAL and its staff, I 
Cor. Crrrerorp ¢ 


Atlanta, Ga 


irds and best wishes 
Association 
remain 


ABELL EARLY 


Either Way 


To the Editors of Inranrry Journat 


I want to express my appreciation of the 


fine things done by the Association and 
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a a a a a a a a ee a ae ee a a a ae aes 


The Journat during the eleven years | 
have been a member. Your latest subscrip 
tion “break” for old members is additional 
evidence of the regard in which the As 
sociation holds its members. 

I am presently on leave prior to taking 
up new station with the Korean Military 
Advisory Group. During the past two years 
I have been on duty with the G-3 section 
of the Sixth Army and Journat articles 
have been a great help to me. In my new 
assignment I expect it will be even a greater 
help. Although I would prefer a separate 
Infantry publication to merger, I’m sure 
either way will be satisfactory 

May. James D. Hoianp. 
APO 404, San Francisco, Calif. 
7 1 Pi 
Expert Infantryman’'s Badge 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

The Journat is worth many times more 
than the one dollar increase in rates to me. 
\s an active National Guardsman, I have 
found The JourNat a continuous source of 
information and it has kept me informed of 
developments in all branches of the serv- 
ice. I for one appreciate what your organ 
ization puts into The Journal 

Please find enclosed my check for three 
more years of excellent reading. 

I especially enjoyed reading the article 
on the Expert Infantryman’s Badge in 
When I took tivat test in 
1944, we tacked on a five-mile speed march 
and a twenty-five-mile hike ; all in 
seventy-two hours 


I € bruary S issuc 


The only regret that I 
have is that I cannot wear this hard-earned 


decoration; my proudest decoration—the 


Combat Badge 
Keep up the 


sedes it 
good work 
Lr. Rosert R 


supe 


Rupy 
Portland, Maine 
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The Men We Shall Have 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNar 

I have gotten very impatient with the 
current crop of military writers. I think we 
ire so hypnotized by our successes of the 
last war—so busy assuring each other that 
ill the brothe rs are brave and all the sisters 
that we can’t bother to study 
uur many mistakes—or even admit them 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall is a notable ex 
ception, and General Cooke has had the 
to admit that all 


rtuous” 


courage Americans did 


not stampede to the recruiting offices at 
the first hint of hostilities, ready to give 
their all for the Four Freedoms. 

The trouble is that all the writing has 
been done by people who were too far 
back to see what was happening, or else 
they're all political candidates and are 
afraid to tell the people anything but what 
they want to hear. I can’t see that we've 
learned anything from the company, pla- 
toon and squad-level experiences of the 
war. I never hear officers talk about these 
things—they seem more interested in going 
to Princeton to get a degree in Inter- 
national Relations, or how many pockets 
there ought to be in the M43 jacket. 

Do you know that I seldom meet any- 
body who has even heard of DuPicq? When 
I talk about him they act as if I had discov- 
ered some sort of a military Nostradamus! 
So I find myself turning to the British and 
French to find people who write of the 
kind of war that I saw—people who seem 
to share my conviction that it is a soldier's 
peacetime job to make a realistic appraisal 
of the kind of man he is going to lead in 
battle, recognize his strengths and his 
shortcomings, and train him accordingly 
and not to go on the false assumption that 
all men will be disciplined and fight like 
heroes when the chips are down. 

Captain CouraGeous 
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Eighteen Years and No Credit 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
My status is now that of Honorary Re- 
serve. Many, like myself, were left out of 
the provisions of retirement pay when the 
last pay bill revision was made about two 
years ago. Some have within a few years 
of the twenty required and then are put 
on the shelf as far as being able to ac 
cumulate the rest of the credits to meet the 
last law passed by Congress. For example, 
I have nearly eighteen years of active and 
and I think that 17- or 
18/20ths of the retired pay would have 


reserve time 
been the fair and equitable way to have 
written the bill in order to cover all such 
Cases. 

I was in both World Wars as a volunteer 
and attended three encampments for train- 
ing between the two wars, and after the 
last war for attended the 
composite group. 
The last year it doubled up to twice a 
month. Then I found out about a year ago 
that I did not get any credit for my last 
year and a half because I had been put in 
the Honorary 


two vears | 


monthly meetings of a 


Reserve. In my attendance 
of the composite group meetings I drove 
about six hundred miles and had about 
eighty hours of consumed time 

I am telling you all this because it is 
kind of an unexpected letdown at the end 
of one’s service. Surely some amendment 
will be worked out and passed to make 
this pay bill apply more evenly and justly 
to all those serving for nearly the allotted 
time and then not being able to complete 
the period 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 





Thank you again for all your interest 
and a very good Journat. If I were not 
working night and day selling and training 
salesmen, I would keep The JourNnat com- 
ing for the fine articles. 

May. R. A. Perers. 
Napa, Calif. 


> Major Peters gets another year of the 
Journat for his good-tempered but 
forthright statement of what men with 
similar service could hardly help but 
feel as unfair. Only Congress can cor 
rect it. 
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Good Men In All the Services 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

In your October issue the Editor wrote, 
“We sat in on a discussion not long ago 
about why it is that the Army seems to 
produce more men of high public standing 
than the Navy, the Marines and the Air 
Force. We were thinking especially 
[italics supplied] of men whose service 
to the country had gone far beyond the 
military, even, in some instances while they 
were still in uniform 

After this observation, the 
article points out such examples as Gen- 
erals Marshall, MacArthur, Clay, Bedell 
Smith, Eisenhower, McCoy, Hilldring, 
Fleming, etc., not to speak of Generals 
Harbord and Somervell. 

Then, after superficial consideration, it 
graciously mentions for comparison the 
names of Admiral Nimitz as an official 
mediator of the Kashmir Plebiscite; Ad 
miral Kirk, Ambassador to Russia; Admiral 
Hillenkoetter, Chief of the Central Intel- 
Agency. It mentions the 
of no, Air Force officers but does grant that 
a few Air Force leaders have taken big 
business jobs upon retirement, and then it 
mentions the names of Marine Corps Brig 
adier General William E. Riley, an official 
United Nations Observer in the Middle 
East, and Major William A. 
Worton, who, it attempting to 
clean up a big American city. 

\fter building the reader up to the 


startling 


ligence names 


General 


Says, 1S 


point where the conclusion as to why all 
this is true could reasonably be expected, 
it abruptly ends! 

As a Marine Corps reader of your pub 
lication, it is this omission which bothers 
me the most. Don’t you think it a little dis 
concerting not to know what the 
clusions and observations of the learned 
group were and why the Army has the in- 
side track? 

Most of all I would like to know why 
this naive, nonsensical article had to be 
written by the editor at all. It accomplished 
exactly nothing. It is an obvious distortion 
which implies that the caliber of men in 
the other services leaves something to be 
desired and is not on a par with the Army. 
An honest factual observation, article or 
report has a place in your publication with 
a special treatment of the Army infantry as 
necessary or wanted, but please explain 


con 


the value of this degenerate “faux pas.’ 
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Perhaps it was intended to tickle the van- 
ity of an Army officer who pictures himself 
on the road to “high public standing,” as 
if honorable service and devotion to duty 
are not “high public standing” enough for 
a person in any branch of the service. 

I would like to add that it is nice to see 
your publication printing more objective 
articles under the authorship of contribu 
tors, which, in spite of your foolish blun- 
der, makes the INFANTRY JouRNAL a first- 
class magazine. 

Carr. L. I 


Tenn. 


. GRAHAM. 
Chattanooga, 


> The group that brought up the question 
was about half civilian and half Army. 
A civilian, honestly puzzled about it, 
asked the question. An hour's discus- 
sion brought no answer. We mentioned 
it in The Journav thinking somebody 
might give us the answer. 

We don’t think that the Army has 
better men in it. But apparently it does 
produce more men whose experience 
and ability, in the eyes of high civilian 
authorities, fit them for big jobs. The 
“inside track” seems to be Army experi- 
ence. No political inside track exists, we 
are certain. If it did, Congress would 
have exposed it long ago. 

We'll make a stab at an answer but we 
don’t pretend that it’s conclusive. 

By the nature of the Service, Army 
men are more often in close contact with 
civilian and _ institutions. 
Also, in war, they have more govern- 
mental experience. In the past, the 
Army man with unorthodox ideas has 
been reasonably free to express them, 
and his expression of them seldom af 
fected his career seriously if he argued 
with his superiors in a tactful, good 
natured and respectful manner. Does 
anyone care to add to this? We would 
especially like some civilian opinions 


communities 
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More on the Schools 
To the Editors of Inranrry Journal 

I belong to another combat branch but 
I take but magazine 
and read the others in the library. 

\ little bit on what the different schools 
are teaching might be of interest. Subjects 
covered and scopes, etc. might increase in 
terest in Service schools. 

More on what's new in Infantry would 
be good and what happens on the ma 
neuvers this winter in the islands down 
south. 


one service yours, 


Carr. Cuarves E. Remick 
Fort Bliss, Tex 
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Air Force News 
To the Editors of InFaNTry JourNAL: 
The Infantry Journat is by far the 
best military magazine I have read and | 
will continue to be a subscriber. But since 
the USAF broke away from the Ground 
Forces, | and a number ot others would 
like very much to see you print more news 


and articles that have to do with the airman 
and the Air Force. 

Many of your articles are of interest to 
us in the Air Force. We can put a good 
many of the suggestions to use. But the 
few lines allotted to the Air Force in your 
news section are most inadequate. In a 
recent letter you spoke of merging the 
magazine with other Ground Forces maga 
zines. Bring the Air Force in on the merger 
and you will gain many more subscribers. 
It is believed by many that all services 
can benefit by articles on all of the serv- 
ices. 

I have long considered The JournaL 
friendly to enlisted men and hope that no 
change to the contrary will occur. 

Scr. Wirt1am M. Watters. 
Lackland Air Force Base 
San Antonio, Tex. 


> We agree with Sergeant Walters that 
we should have better Air Force cover 
age. That is one of the improvements 
we've had in mind. A good Infantry or 
Army magazine should contain a good 
deal of news about the other services. 
We think we might be biting off too 
big a chunk, though, if we tried to in 
clude enough Air material to 
make The JourNnat of equal appeal to 
air and ground. But it's a logical idea 
and we appreciate Sergeant Walters’ 
thoughtful suggestion. He will be glad 


Force 


to know, too, that we are at present 
planning a special airborne issue as well 
considering the 


as seriously improve- 


ment of our Air Force news. 
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Merger 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
Just a note of thanks for your interest 

and activity on behalf of myself and other 

non-college officers. The information that 

it will affect no future assignments other 

than ROTC 
I am looking forward to your article on 

The Inrantry Journar has 

always been interesting and a source of 


instructors is most welcome. 
this subject 


information to me, and I am looking for 
ward to the merger which should produce 
an interesting JourRNAL indeed 
Thanks again for your effort and time. 
LIEUTENANT AIRBORNE 
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Infantry School Help on 

Recoilless Weapons 

lo the Editors of Inranrry Journal 
Captain Training Aid, in a lengthy 

cerebration in January, wailed for a whole 

column about the lack of official publi 

and then 
The In 


School in conferences for civilian 


cations 


’ 
on rece villess weapons 


praised the missionary work of 
fantry 
component instructors. I have both a brick 
bat and a bouquet, which I'll throw in 
that order for The Infantry School 

The brickbat The In 
fantry Infantry 
ofhicer, 


I too wrote to 
School for help—as an 
orders to 


asked, 
35 


when I received my 


civilian components. Anything, | 





to brush me up on current doctrine and 
No answer. (1947 

For a good many years, 
The Infantry School has been issuing, on 


tactics: 

The bouquet 
a subscription basis, a publication first 
known as the Mailing List The In 
fantry School Quarterly. Now if Captain 
Training Aid had looked into the Quarter 
would 


now 


ly, he have found on recoilless 
weapons 
October 


57mm 


1946 


re co villess 


Mechanical Training 
Rifle Me 
75mm Recoilless Rifle 
An Equal and Opposite Re 
; Gun Platoon in the At 


34 pages 
chanical Training 

31 pages 
action 
tack (16 pages 

\pril 1947—Methods of Instruction for 
the Gun Platoon (38 pages 

July 1947—Employment of the 57mm 
Recoilless Rifle Section in the attack, Parts 
I, Il 10 pages 

October 1947 
Weapons Platoon 

October 1949 


6 pages 


Combat Tactics of the 
17 pages 
Antitank Defense (15 
pages 

This appears to be pretty good coverage 

and with many illustrations, too 

Capt. Howarp F. Wenace, III 

The Armored School 


Fort Knox, Ky 


7 
ORC Program 
To the Editors of Inrantry Journal 
In my opinion, our ORC 


faltering, not primarily 


program is 
because of the 
loss of drill pay for “training” units which 
is causing the “flood of congressional in 
but 


leadership furnished our 


quiries,” because of the caliber of 
part-time sol 
diers 

We need young, vigorous professionals 
as instructors, not the overflow of too-old, 
still-hanging-on AUS officers. In one mili- 
tary district—I speak from personal know] 
the only Regular officer concerned 
with the ORC is the chief of the district. 
\ll instructors and assistants in the state 
are AUS officers still on EAD 

No offense intended, but look at the 
facts RA lieutenant 
with his civilian component counterpart 
still on EAD. The RA officer is in his late 
thirties or early forties and still hopes to 
that star someday The AUS of 
be he ORC or NG— is, in most cases, 
45 or 50. And what is he looking forward 
to? Perhaps that the Army will allow him 
to remain on EAD to fill out his ten years 
ot active so that he 
He has given up the 


edge 


Compare a colonel 


ittain 


heer 


C ommissioned SseTV ICE 


can retire idea of 
would 
sugge sted that 


i gonerT il 


promotion service hools ind 
probably laugh if anyone 
someday he might be 

What we 
bitious Regular officers with their future 
in front instead of behind They 
the leaders of the army 
if war comes within the next decade 
should with 
troops—their capabilities as well a 


must have are the young, am 
them 
will be citizen 
and 
their 
limi 


becom: acquainted 


tations—nou 


Let us hope that the Defense Secretary's 


36 


recent order (on civilian component duty 
being required of all Regular officers) pro 
duces a much-needed early change. 


Reserve OrFicer. 


> This is a bit rough on EAD officers, a 
lot of whom are doing a fine job. But we 
agree with this old complaint and re- 
member that the same thing was said in 
these pages twenty years ago. 
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“He Who Would Walk .. .” 

To the Editors of InFanrry Journal 
Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin's The 

Cultivation of Idiosyncrasy has left a bad 
taste in my mouth. Perhaps I have missed 
the point, but my impression is that he 
stands for abolition of formal, rounded edu 
cation for officers, and for negation of the 
basic fact that he who would walk must 
first crawl 

Specialists are indeed essential. But the 
very definition of the word is that of 
one already grounded in the fundamentals 
of his profession and further educated in 
some particular branch of that calling. 

I take exception to the remark “few if 
any men ever become great historians or 
great citizens by studying the outlines of 
history required in the freshman year.” Lay 
ing aside the “great citizen,” non sequitur 
in this example, I cannot understand how 
anyone can become a great historian—or a 
little historian, for that matter—if he has 
not first learned the outlines of history 

Colonel Benjamin's military specialists 
“would all be 
their abilities,” says his protagonist Old 
Man Coyote. Well and true, provided they 
have first been welded into a combat team 
Who will do the welding? Who will edu 
the welder? 


great ofhcers in terms ot 


cate 
As homely example, assume that I want 
to organize a football team. I recruit seven 
able-bodied baggage-smashers, two sprinters 
Are they, by their re 

callings, 


ind two jugglers 
automatically 
qualified as football players, regardless of 


spective special 
their knowledge of the game? 

The from Nathan Bedford 
Forrest falls flat when one considers that 
the man who eliminated Forrest—James 
Harrison Wilson, Class of 1860, U.S.M.A 


starting as an engineer officer, and a good 


quotation 


one, later became one of the most brilliant 
of cavalry Wilson introduced the 
repeating carbine in our cavalry arm. In 
the field he combined fire and movement 
in coordinated, intelligent blitzkrieg far be 
vond the ke n ot 


leade rs 


Forrest—no specialist in 
war although a great self-taught leader of 


partisan horse. Here indeed, in Wilson's 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBERS 


Wher you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 


Write to: Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, inc. 
1115 17th Ct., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 





case, is example of specialization; special- 
ization built upon a sound education in 
fundamentals. 

No backward-looker is he who sets a 
minimum standard of performance, elimi- 
nating all who fall below the mark, yet 
waives all artificial barriers to advancement 
up to the limit of the individual student's 
capacity. Such was Sylvanus Thayer's 
method, still in vogue at West Point; it has 
stood the test of nearly 150 years. 

As to Colonel Benjamin's defamation 
of the moral side, the character that makes 
the man, I shudder that an American edu- 
cator should take such a stand. The doc- 
trine of Duty, Honor, Country, which he 
apparently would lump amongst those 
other elements of “noble trait education,” 
is in fact the profession of faith of the 
American soldier. It has lost neither battle 
nor war for this nation. 

The article is a hodge-podge of muddy 
reasoning unworthy of publication in the 
INFANTRY JoURNAI 

CoLonel 
Ashburn, Va. 


R. Ernest Dupuy. 


p> Colonel Dupuy entered the Regular 
Army from the New York National 


Guard. 


Canteen Cup 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have read your magazine regularly 
during the last few years, and have decided 
that a letter to the editor would be the 
most effective protest I could register con- 
cerning the present style and composition 
of the Army canteen cup, M1943. The 
cup, in its present position beneath the 
canteen of the individual soldier, fs de- 
plorably short-lived. 

In fact, and I think many unit com- 
manders will agree with me, it is one of the 
articles most frequently discarded by the 
men. Unless washed and dried thoroughly 
after each time it is used, the canteen cup 
becomes filthy and unfit for use. I have 
seen men competing to an almost ludicrous 
extent for empty milk containers and even 
tin cans to drink their coffee from in the 
field. 

It might be argued that the infantryman 
is well known for discarding equipment 
while on marches and loaded down with 
personal equipment. However, | am cer- 
tain that few men would cast off such a 
small item if it were truly serviceable. 

I believe that a plastic or rubberized 
material would make a better cup. The 
plastic cups of World War 1 they were 
brittle and broke easily, but they did not 
burn your lips and they did not become 
filthy 

2p Lr. Ropert W. Wess. 
APO 7, Unit 1, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 


>» We think this reader can take hope 
that 
Much equipment is under close study 
for improvement. 
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a better cup will be developed. 








THE OLD 
BREED 


A History of the 1st 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 


some of the finest firsthand writing about 
combat you'll find anywhere." —Philadelphia Inquirer 


Mr. McMillan’s history is superbly written. It is 
proof that a division is ‘men, not an inanimate thing. 
It has the power and drama of great fiction but every 
line is drawn from brave and bitter fact."—The Wash- 
ington Star 


. throughout are ever present the qualities of in- 
dividual self-sacrifices, resourcefulness, adaptability, 
and combat self-assurance that marked the division 
These escape most military historians, but | feel that 
Mr. McMillan knows them and defines them well.’ — 
New York Times 


‘His book is not just another specialized history of 
a division that fought its battles. It lays bare the grip- 
ping emotional content of war from deadly boring 
days in so-called rest areas to desperate moments when 
survival under fire seems impossible.’'—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 


“In The Old Breed, Author McMillan lets his 
facts about fighting fall where they may. . . . In the 
process he achieves one of the most readable of the 
100-odd unit histories of World War II already pub- 
lished.""—Time Magazine 


“Unlike other divisional histories which tend to spe- 
cialize either on the details of military tactics or de- 
generate into mere anecdotage, George McMillan 
tells the whole story of the First with verve, balance and 
accuracy. '—Chicago Sun-Times 


$ 6.50 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





YOUR UNIT’S HISTORY 


Histories Published by the Infantry Journal Press 
Salerno to The Alps (Fifth Army) 
Conquer: The Story of the Ninth Army 


DIVISIONS 


History of the 3d Infantry Division $ 6.00 
The Sixth Infantry Division in World War Il .....$ 5.00 
The Angels (11th Airborne Division) ............ $ 6.00 
The History of the 27th Division 
29 Let’s Go (29th Division) ..-$ 5.00 
Work Horse of the Western Front (30th Div.) .$ 4.00 
The Golden Cross (33d Infantry Division) ........$ 7.50 
History of the 37th Infantry Division $ 7.50 
The Jungleers (41st Infantry Division) .......... $10.00 
Ours to Hold It High (77th Division) ............ 6.00 
History of the 78th Infantry Division 5.00 
History of the 81st Wildcat Division 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Division) 
History of the 85th Infantry Division 
Blue Devils in Italy: 88th Infantry Division . 
History of the 91st Infantry Division 
History of the 94th Infantry Division in W. W. 
History of the 96th Infantry Division ... 
Rendezvous with Destiny (101st Airborne Div.) 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Infantry Division) 
Lion in the Way (106th Division) 
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The Cold War in Germany 


DECISION IN GERMANY. By Gen 
Lucius D. Clay. Doubleday & 
Company, 1950. 522 Pages; $4.50. 


c ral 


Chis is the most important book on 
postwar Germany available to American 
readers. It does not have the melodrama 
and supreme self-assurance of General 
Howlev's Berlin but 


on its solid documentation and its au 


Command rests 


thor’s balanced 


personality. General 
Clay writes with deep conviction of the 
struggle for a democratic Germany 
His book should particularly delight 
the heart of military It is the 


story of an officer who gets an assign 


re iders 


ment tor which his previous service has 


offered little preparation It tells how he 


made a remarkable record for wise ad 


ministration uncommon sense, and da 


steadfast devotion to democratic 


ples in situations of great complexity and 


princi 


dar ger 

\fter sweating out the I uropean war 
in Washington as Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Matériel under General Somer 
vell and as De puty Director of War 
Mobilization lames F. Byrnes, 
General Clay wanted a combat assign 
ment in the Pacifix 
sent to Europe to set up an 
the 


under 


Instead, he was 


hurriedly 


administration for American zone 


of occupation—without even a glimpse 
of JCS-1067, in which the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff had set forth the policy for it. 
I hough he was to be controlled in some 


measure by State Department decisions, 
no one even suggested that General Clay 
consult the State Department before he 
left. On arriving in Europe he found 
that SHAEF had already set up a G-5 


section out his intended func 


to carry 
tion 
was at 


Clay first severely 


handicapped by the inadequate and un 


38 


General 


ICS-1067. It 
classified as until October 
1945. Clay was roundly criticized in the 
press for attempting to carry out a di 
rective unknown to bis critics. 


realistic 


even remained 


top secret 


He was 
able to get this directive declassified and 
greatly modified. 

No one harder to preserve 
good relations with the Russians than 
General Clay. He based all his early 
actions on the assumption that Russia 
intended to carry out the Yalta and Pots 
dam agreements But slowly the illusion 


wor ked 


ot | ast V est cooperation was destroved. 
The issues which made the Russian in 
tention to Germany clear 
were: reparations, the treatment of Ger 
many as an unit, and the 
nature of the proposed German govern 
ment. The means of bringing the domi 


dominaie 


economic 


nation about was the single power veto 
in the Allied Control Council. 

General Clay gives the first compre 
hensive account of how and why we 
accepted an occupation zone in Berlin 
without any guarantee of access to the 
city by normal transportation routes. 
[he occupation documents drawn up by 
the European Advisory Commission in 
November 1944 did not refer at all to 
the access to our Berlin zone. Mr. Rob 
ert Murphy, our much-criticized roving 
political expert, protested. But Ambassa 
dor Winant felt that the right to be in 
Berlin carried the right of access with it 
\ specific demand would arouse suspi 
cons and lead to discord. 
into 


So we went 
Berlin without 


supply routes 


any assurance of 

But General Clay does not believe a 
signed document would have prevented 
the blockade. The Russians always find 
“technical” reasons for any action they 
want to take, documents or no docu 
ments 


\s any good soldier would do under 


the General Clay at 
tempted to secure clearly defined trans 
portation rights by direct negotiations. 
He did not count on Russia’s absolute 
veto. We should hope that the United 
States will not hamper its soldiers and 
statesmen in the future by asking them 
to carry out national policies in some 
area of the world, at the same time giv- 
ing another power an absolute veto over 
any action they may attempt. 

When the Allied Control Council 
finally broke down in March 1948, Gen 
eral Clay reluctantly proceeded to the 
task of saving Western Germany, unify- 
ing the three Allied occupation zones, 
and setting up a democratic government 
in that area. The Russian reaction to 
Allied currency reforms, to the European 
recovery program, to the unification and 
democratization of the Western zones, 
was an attempt to starve the population 
of western Berlin. 

General Clay's report of April 10, 
1948, seems certain to take its place 


circumstances, 


among the historic documents of our 
times. In it he wrote: “We have lost 
Czechoslovakia. Norway is threatened. 

. When Berlin falls, Western Ger 
many will be next. If we mean to hold 
Europe against communism, we must 
not budge. We can take humiliation 
and pressure short of war in Berlin 
without losing face. If we withdraw, 
our position in Europe is threatened. If 
America does not understand this now, 
does not know that the issue is cast, then 
it never will and communism will run 
rampant. I believe the future of de- 
mocracy requires us to stay This is 
not heroic pose because there will be 
nothing heroic in having to take humilia- 
tion without retaliation . . .’ 

He did not conceal the fact that risks 
were involved in our decision to stay in 
Berlin but resolutely advised that 
United States accept these risks. 

The airlift chapters are most inter 
esting. General Clay's 
the ultimate success of 
never wavered. When 

the failure of 
the 


the 


confidence in 
the airlift 
the Russians 
their block 
spring of 1949, the first 
great Allied victory in the struggle for a 
democratic had 
That the final battle was not won ap 


admitted 
ade in 
Germany been won 
pears clearly in the current news. 

A considerable part of the book deals 
with the immense tasks performed by 
the Army in five years of administering 
the war-ravaged areas in Western Ger 
many. W hen our forces entered, all cen 
tral, regional and local authority had 
disappeared. The industrial cities were 
in ruins. Bridges, rail lines, roads, tele 
phone and telegraph services had been 
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destroyed. There were no public utili- 
ties, no mail service, no business. Mil- 
lions of terrified people were streaming 
into the Western zones. Additional mil- 
lions of displaced persons roamed the 
countryside in search of food. 

The achievement of the military forces 
in restoring order is a remarkable one. 
And no less remarkable are the gains in 
industrial productivity and standards of 
public health. The German people could 
not be educated for democracy in five 
years, but when General Clay left Ger- 
many, a government was learning de 
mocracy there by the case-book method. 

Denazification was one of the biggest 
headaches—a problem of immense size 
and great complexity. Even to make a 
Start It was necessary to screen the mem 
bership lists of the Nazi party number 
ing nearly twelve million. In five years 
General Clay's courts tried 950,000 
cases against Party members. Of this 
number, 1,549 were found guilty as 
major offenders, 21,000 as offenders, 
104,000 as lesser offenders, and 475,000 
as Nazi followers. General Clay signed 
the death warrants of 299 Nazi major 
offenders. In addition to those executed, 
9,000 Nazis were given prison terms, 
30,000 were sentenced to special labor, 
22,000 were declared ineligible for pub 
lic office, 122,000 were restricted as to 
employment, and 500,000 were fined. 
That is the record.—LreurENANT Coo 
nev H. A. DeWEERD. 


Does Douhet Help? 

AIR POWER AND UNIFICATION: 
Dounet’s PrincipLtes oF WARFARE 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 
Unritep States. By Colonel Louis A. 
Sigaud. The Military Service Pub 
lishing Company. 119 Pages; Index; 
$2.50. 

\mong the confused and confusing 
claims made to Congress in the hearings 
last fall were some loose references to 
Douhet. 
preter has risen to the bait and pro 
duced this book to correct these remarks 
and to interpret Douhet in such a man 


His foremost American inter 


ner that the reader receives some guid 
ance while considering the problems of 
unification. 

The result is an interesting interpre 
tation of Douhet’s principles to fit the 
current debate but I am not convinced 
that Douhet’s tenets will help the situ 
ation. This is not to say that he had 
no worth-while thoughts. Certain of his 
disciples—principally Colonel Vauthier 
in France and to a lesser degree Colonel 
Sigaud in this country—have distilled 
from his writings valuable additions to 
military thinking. 
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But Douhet’s thoughts lose their value 
when injected into the present fight over 
unification. History has thrown a great 
deal of doubt over a great mass of his 
material. To cite him is to invite argu- 
ment and refutation on purely collateral 
issues. The author cannot avoid this 
result and what constructive reflections 
there are in this book suffer by being 
tied in with Douhet. 

It is always fascinating to play “What 
would So-and-So do if alive today?” 
and viewed from this angle, the book is 
interesting. But the questionable sound- 
ness of Douhet’s thoughts defeat the 
book’s contribution as a clarification of 
the issues of unification.—J. R. Cungo. 


The Undersea Factor 
UNITED STATES SUBMARINE 
OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR 
Il. By Theodore Roscoe. U.S. Naval 
Institute. 577 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; 
Index; $10.00. 


“The true speed of war,” said Mahan, 
“js not headlong precipitancy, but the 
unremitting energy 
time.” 


which wastes no 


A headlong rush is not as effective as 
a steady drive. The Sunday punch may 
be spectacular, but what do you have 
on Monday? Servicemen watching the 
Japanese offensive smash forward in 
early 1942 may have thought of the time 
Firpo knocked Dempsey out of the ring 
in the first round. The champion was 
badly hurt, but in the second round the 
implacable Dempsey beat the slugging 
Wild Bull of the Pampas by his unre 
mitting energy. 

The analogy is a simplification, but 
in reading this splendid book it does 
come insistently to mind. The area al 
lotted the fifty submarines of the Pacific 
and Asiatic Fleet totalled five billion 


acres—one hundred million acres for 


each submarine. A fantastic area to pa 
trol, especially when only da third ot the 
fifty could be maintained on patrol 
simultaneously. 


In cold, round figures, our submarines 
sank five and one-third million tons of 
\xis naval and merchant shipping for 
a loss of only fifty-two submarines. Land 
and carrier air sank five million tons, and 
all other means accounted for one and 
three-quarter million. 

| he United States oper ted three sub 
marine fleets during the war: the Pacific, 
Southwest Pacific and Atlantic. The two 
Pacific fleets saw much more action than 
the Atlantic, and one must turn there 
for a well-rounded picture of submarine 
operations 

Perhaps submarining requires a purer 
amalgam of confidences—the leader in 


Keep up to date 
with these books 


The 1950 World Almanac con- 
tains facts, statistics and general 
information on everything from 
U.S. population to a summary of 
major changes in the last half- 
century, 912 pages. 


$1.00 


THE 1950 
INFORMATION 
PLEASE ALMANAC 


Edited by John Kieran 


The up-to-the-minute, compact 
encyclopedia containing a million 
valuable facts—arranged so that 
you can find quickly what you are 
looking for. 

Contains authoritative facts 
about world history, U.S. history, 
government, sports, aviation, sci- 
ence, theater, music, economics, 
religion, geegraphy, the United 
Nations, astronomy, education, 
business, politics, radio, literature 
—plus the added features of a Va- 
cation Travel Guide, and articles 
by recognized authorities on cur- 
rent national and world develop- 
ments. 

Your best buy in a reference 


book. 
$2.50 
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CRUCIBLE 


By “Colonel Yay™ 


A record of heroic patriotism 
in Japanese-held Luzon by Yay 
Panlilio, better known as “Colonel 
Yay.” A Philippine-American 
newspaperwoman with a price oa 
her head, she joined the Philip- 
pine guerrillas led by fiery Colo- 
nel Marking, one of the most 
prominent and successful guerrilla 
leaders. Together, they waged a 
valiant hit-and-run battle against 
the Japanese for three years. 

A remarkable story of war, 
packed with personal adventure, 
danger and excitement. 


$3.75 


The Lincoln 


Encyclopedia 


By Archer H Shaw 


All of Lincoln’s important 
verbal and written expressions— 
from his earliest known letters 
and speeches down to his last— 
systematically arranged and iden- 
tified by time and place. 

This fascinating volume—a 
boon to writers, speakers and stu- 
dents—will also lead to a better 
understanding of Lincoln, whose 
great mind was concerned with 
the problems of his time and of 
all time, 


$6.50 
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himself and his crew; the crew in the 
leader; and all in the boat—than any 
other service. The submarine is by na- 
ture and tactics a lone wolf. Given 
leadership, which the Americans ap- 
parently always had, and good equip- 
ment, which they didn’t, submarining is 
not too dominated by luck. This un- 
comfortable indeterminable (referred to 
as the Jesus factor) is present, of course, 
in every operation. The Jay factor can 
be manipulated by a skillful skipper, and 
the extremely low loss of American sub 
marines proves well how dexterously it 
was manipulated during World War il. 

The book is excellently written in a 
fast narrative pace packed with good 
detail. Nowhere does it sag, and even the 
development of tactics forms one of the 
most interesting parts. Carefully devel- 
oped peacetime doctrines underwent 
radical changes, so much so that less 
than two months after Pearl Harbor the 
skipper of the Gudgeon was criticized 
for carrying out a patrol in conformance 
with the book. The “end around,” the 
“down the throat” and other tactical de- 
velopments come to the reader straight 
from the patrol reports of the skippers 
who successfully developed them. 

Interwoven are the dramatic special 
missions which demonstrated the sub 
marine’s versatility as blockade runner, 
scout, transport, supply ship and rescue 
vessel capable of operating at will in 
enemy-controlled waters. The greater 
reaches of the Pacific made air a rela 
tively ineffective weapon against sub 
marines. The Pacific skippers could ig 
nore it with much more impunity than 
the German U-boats could in European 
waters. While not specifically mentioned 
in the book, this conclusion is a preg 
nant one for future operations in the 
Pacific. Large numbers of well managed 
submarines, which the Japs did not 
have, could wreak havoc, as we did to 
the Japs, in Asiatic waters. 

The author draws few conclusions 
side from the obvious one that the pig 
boats deserve a major share of the credit 
for defeating Japan. But the extreme 
honesty of the book makes conclusions 
implic it in alm st every chapter. Neither 
the Germans nor the Japanese had a 
balanced sub fleet. Hitler lacked a strate 
gic concept of the use of sea power. At 
that, German U-boats came perilously 
close to winning the Atlantic battle. 
Japan suffered because in many cases 
the Army dog wagged the Navy tail, 
and because with few exceptions, Jap 
anese naval leadership was at fault. Next 
time we may not be so lucky. 

\ well rounded, well directed, well 
supplied submarine fleet can, and prob 








A lively, interesting, and au- 
thoritative account of the Mexican 
War—a war fought in typical U.S, 
fashion—from scratch—with total 
lack of preparation, and misunder- 
standing of military requirements 
—a war successful primarily be- 
cause of the quality and character 
of certain individuals involved. 

Robert S. Henry explodes the 
myth that we took advantage of a 
weaker neighbor. He reveals the 
true stature of President Polk, and 
shows weakness or ineptitude or 
both on the part of many of the 
field commanders. 


THE STORY OF 
THE MEXICAN WAR 





JOHN C. CALHOUN: 
American Portrait 


By Margaret L. Coit 


The biography of Calhoun and 
an over-all view of the events that 
finally led to civil war. Here is 
a moving story of a great fighter 
who spent his life supporting lost 
and unpopular causes—a man 
who was perhaps the most pro- 
found political thinker in nine- 
teenth-century America. 


$5.00 
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By William J. Lederer 


ALL THE SHIP’S AT SEA is the 
unpredictable and _ delightful 
story of Commander Bill Led- 
er’s navy career——from his 
days as an enlisted man when 
he was “captain of the head,” 
through four years of Annapolis 
and his wartime escapades. 


It is full 
dents and people. Like the time 
in China when he and his buddy 


asked a rickshaw man to take 


of uproarious inci- 


them to a coffee house and 
wound up in a house of a dif- 
ferent color; and where he won 
a night club in a crap game. 
Constantly in trouble, Lederer 
always managed to wiggle out 
of it in a fast blaze of glory. 


But there is more to Bill Led- 
erer’'s book than its humor. He 
has had a ship shot out from 
under him and he has stood ac- 
cused before a court-martial. 


These too are part of the book. 


$3.00 
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ably will, be a decisive factor in any war 
not fought exclusively on land or in the 
air. Unless we decide to fight Canada 
or Mexico, there seems little chance that 
we will wage that kind of war for many 


vears.—R. G. McC. 


60th Year of Brassey 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL: 
1949. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. 
Thursfield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 306 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$6.00. 


Any annual that has been produced 
for sixty years is bound to have its ups 
and downs as far as editorial quality is 
concerned. This most recent Brassey's is 
not one of the best of the sixty. The 
editor, still harassed by security regula 
tions, has made some educated guesses 
about the status of the world’s navies, 
principally that of Russia. Peculiarly 
enough, he seems to have had some 
trouble getting all the information he 
wanted about the British Navy 

Probably the outstanding chapter is 
that by Commander A. Funge Smith on 
the “Progress of Naval Engineering,” a 
subject that has been on the taboo list 
for a long time. To an American reader, 
the Editor's chapter on “The United 
States Defence Structure” is valuable for 
its foreign viewpoint. A minor note ol 
interest is the passing of prize money 
paid to the Royal Navy, Air Force and 
Marines. The five and a quarter million 
pounds paid in 1949 will be the last pay 
ment of the kind (after World War | 
the men of the Royal Navy split four 
teen million pounds, then worth sixty 
million dollars ). 

The reference and tec hnical sections 
follow the traditional Brassey lines. They 
are compactly arranged, but still list 
a few ships that were scrapped early 
enough to have been deleted from this 
R. G. McC 


issue 


Don’t Bother 


CASTE SYSTEM IN THE AMERI 
CAN ARMY. By John Joseph Len 
ney. Greenberg, Publisher. 233 Pages; 
$3.00 


If it were not for the connotation of 
the title, this litthe book could scarcely 
qualify for review space in any publi 
cation. Stated in the simplest terms, this 
is a 190-page diatribe against the Corps 
of Engineers and the United States Mil 
itary Academy at West Point. The au 
thor $s connections with either appear to 
be obscure but nonetheless he flavs them 
with abandon. 

More amazing still is the fact that the 





Essential Reading! 


OVERTURE 
TO 
OVERLORD 


By Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan 


Overture to Overlord is the 
story of one of the most vital and 
least spectacular tasks of World 
War IIl—the planning for Opera- 
tion Overlord, the invasion of 
Europe. General Morgan, charged 
with developing this plan, now ex- 
plains for the first time the im- 
mensely complex work that was 
necessary to give the assault troops 
a fighting chance for success. 


“This story of COSSAC ranks 
with the best books on the war. 

“I know of no writer on war 
who has been able to give the 
extreme complexities of military 
planning such interest and 
drama as General Morgan here 
does. And not even General 
Eisenhower or Robert Sherwood 
has given us a text so useful on 
British-American cooperation.” 
—Colonel Joseph |. Greene, 
New York Times Book Review. 


$3.50 
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THE WESTERN 
WORLD AND JAPAN 


By G. B. Sansom 


An account of the cultural in- 
fluence of the West upon Japan 
and a study of the way in which 
cultures interact. The cultural re- 
lations between Europe and Japan 
down to the twentieth century are 
described in detail. 

The author, an outstanding au- 
thority on Japan, shows that the 
institutions finally adopted, 
though Western in shape, were 
thoroughly Japanese in color and 


substance. 
$6.00 





An Encyclopedia of 
Modern World Politics 
By Walter Theimer 


Here is the factual information 
(arranged alphabetically) that 
will oe | you understand what 
you read in the daily paper and 
hear over the air. 

Now, more than ever before, it 
is imperative for everyone to 
know how other countries live and 
to understand the ep er 
that underlie the thinking of their 
leaders. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MODERN WORLD POLI- 
TICS is just the reference book 
and companion to day-to-day liv- 
ing and thinking that will give 
you this. 696 pages. 


$5.00 
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arguments and substantiating documen- 
tary information which he presents all 
antedate World War II with the ex- 
ception of one disconnected excerpt from 
a New York Times article written in 
1949. The gist of the entire effort is the 
author's belief that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is not only unessential but has 
been bilking the nation for years, to say 
nothing of dominating and obstructing 
progress within the Army itself. And in 
brief, Mr. Lenney considers West Point 
sinister, inhumane, demagogic, and in 
general pretty useless. Poor Sylvanus 
Thayer is probably rotating in his grave 
at a great rate. Not only is the author's 
ammunition obsolescent but sadly damp 
as well. His missionary effort would have 
more punch with quotes from some of 
the critics of genus 1941-1949, than the 
material which has been lifted out of 
context from the ancient annals of 
earlier Congressional hearings. 

Fortunately, it is most unlikely that 
the publication of this little book will 
have much influence on the status quo. 
he purpose of this review is to save its 
readers both time and money lest they 
be tempted by the tabloid title—Rosert 
F. Cock in. 


MERCHANT SHIPS: 1949-50. Edited 
by E. C. Talbot-Booth. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 260 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $8.50. 


[his British book, published by the 
firm that also publishes Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, purports to be a book of reference 
on world merchant shipping. In addition 
to the expected sections in a book of this 
kind is a section devoted to reporting 
the state of world shipbuilding in 1948 
and another section listing all of the 
known losses of merchant shipping dur 


I.BS. 


ing the war 


Everything Has a Probability 
THE SCIENCE OF CHANCE. By 

Horace C. Levinson. Rinehart & Com 

pany. 348 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


In Peter Simple, Captain Marryat tells 
of the midshipman who, during a naval 
engagement, was prudent enough to 
stick his head through the first hole in 
the side of the ship made by an enemy 
cannon ball, “as, by a calculation made 
by Professor Inman, the odds were 32, 
647 and some decimals to boot, that 
another ball would not come in at the 
same hole.” This belief, as the author 
of The Science of Chance points out, 
“illustrates tie commonest and deepest 
rooted of the fallacies connected with 
chance... .” 


The midshipman was correct in be 


Put yourself across 
With easy-to-read, 


Forceful, 
Whiting 


The Art of 
READABLE 
WRITING 
By Rudolf Flesch 


No matter what you write— 
reports, military and personal cor- 
respondence, formal or informal 
speeches, articles for The Journal, 
or social notes—this new book 
will help you express your ideas 
with conviction and originality. 

Here is a fresh, practical ap- 
proach to writing—not a host of 
inflexible grammatical rules that 
stifle your creative ability—just 
good, common sense advice to 
bring your writing ability to peak 

wer. 

Dr. Flesch’s simple, tested meth- 
ods tell you how to say exactly 
what you want to say and then 
know when to stop—how to ac- 
quire a natural, colloquial style— 
how to increase the readability of 
all your writing. 


Only $3.00 





~N “y 1’ ry 
CYCLES: The 
“ . 
Sci ence of 
Prediction 
By Edward R. Dewey and 
Edwin F. Dakin 
Your economic future — and 
how to predict that future scien- 
tifically. This new, revised edition 
of the businessman's best seller, 
with its 1950 postscript, “Further 
Deflation and Its Promise,” is one 
of the most provocative, chal- 


lenging books that has been pub- 


lished in years. 
$3.50 
Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 
1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHY are we not building 
radar defenses around 
our hig cities? See poge 126 


HOW can America defend 
herself against a sur- 
Prise attack? se. cooe 124 


CAN America win an ar- 
MaMeNt FACE? see cove 120 


MIGHT a new war unleash 
NEW tAFTOFS? see rove 135 


HOW dangerous a weapon 
is the robot missile? 


See poge 120 


WILL there be another war 
SOON? seo cove 249 


For the answers to these and 
many other life and death ques- 
tions read the book all im- 
portant Americans are talking 
about. 


MODERN ARMS 
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by VANNEVAR BUSH 


$3.50 
Paper edition $1.00 
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lieving that the chance that two cannon 
balls would hit the ship at the same 
point was very small. “But he was en- 
tirely mistaken in his belief that after a 
ball had hit, the chance that a second 
one would hit the same spot is smaller 
than the chance that it would hit any 
other spot, designated in advance. Be 
fore the engagement began, the betting 
odds were enormously against two balls 
landing on the same spot, but once half 
the ‘miracle’ has been accomplished, the 
betting odds are immediately reduced 
to the odds that any indicated spot will 
not be hit.” 

Along the same line, the author agrees 
that it would be remarkable if you 
picked up your bridge hand and found 
thirteen cards of the same suit. “But an 
equally remarkable and rare thing hap- 
pens every time you pick up a hand. For 
at the moment you reached for your cards 
the chance that your hand would con- 
tain the very cards it did contain was 
exactly equal to the chance that it would 
contain, say, thirteen spades—which is 
635,013,559,599 to 1.” 

The first part of this lively and re- 
liable book deals with the simpler ideas 
connected with probability, including 
luck and superstition. 

The second half relates statistics to 
probability, which are very closely allied. 
This discussion is clear, and contains in 
numerable ideas and suggestions of prac 
tical military value. Remember when the 
astounding news that the American sol 
dier’s favorite food was the frankfurter 
made the front page of almost every 
paper? That intelligence was acquired 
by black magic, not statistical methods, 
and illustrates excellently how far off 
an amateur statistician can be. 

Operations research is largely a study 
in probability and _ statistics. Officers 
new to that field will find this book an 
invaluable guide. 

Levinson writes with humor and 
clarity and has produced a most useful 


book.—R. G. McC. 
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A frank appraisal of great 


men and important events 


I 
WAS 


THERE 


By Fleet Admiral 
Wilham D. Leahy 


The Chief of Staff to Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman tells the 
story of the war as he saw it— 
based on his notes and diaries 
made at the time. 

He gives stirring descriptions 
of the crucial events of the war 
years, including the history mak- 
ing conferences at Washington, 
Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam—and gives frank 
and often surprising appraisals of 
the great men he observed, ad- 
vised, and debated with during 
this period—men like Roosevelt, 
Truman, Churchill, Stalin, de 
Gaulle, Chiang Kai-shek, Admiral 
Darlan, Ibn Saud, Molotov. 

Here also are Admiral Leahy’s 
opinions on such subjects as mass 
bombing, atomic or otherwise, the 
War Crime Trials, and the in- 
sistence upon unconditional sur- 
render. 

No man was closer to the vital 
center of operation, decision, and 
command than Admiral Leahy— 
no man is better qualified to write 
such an important book. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
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1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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PORTSMOUTH POINT: Tue Barrisu 
Navy 1n Fiction, 1793-1815. By C 
Northcote Parkinson. Harvard Univer 
sity Press. 154 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.00. An anthology of naval fiction 
covering the period 1793 to 1815. 


PRINCIPLES OF AIRCRAFT PROPUI 
SION MACHINERY. By Israel Katz 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 477 


Illustrated; Index; $6.50 


MASTERPLOTS: 510 Priors tn Story 
Form From tHe Worwp's Fine Lr 
ERATURE. Edited by Frank N. Magill; 
Story Editor Dayton Kohler. Green 
berg, Publisher. 1150 Index; 

$10.00 for two volumes. With reference 

data and a critique 


Pages 


Pa ges 


GREAT SHORT STORIES FROM THEI 
WORLD'S LITERATURE. Selected 
by Charles Neider. Rinehart & Com 

502 $3.50 Forty-five 


pany Pages; 


stories from Balzac to Sartre 


DYNAMICS OI 


CHOLOGICAI 


PREJUDICE 


AND SOCIOLOGICAI 


\ Psy 
STupDy 
Bruno Bettelheim 
ind Morris Janowitz. Harper & Brothers 


227 Pages; $3.50 


or VETERANS. By 


THE STRANGE LAND. By Ned Cal 
mer. Charles Scribner's Sons. 327 Pages; 
$3.00. A novel which is advertised as 

giving an over-all view of combat in the 


front lines and rear areas in the ETO 


SECRETS OF THE SURETE: Tue 
Memoirs oF COMMISSIONER JEAN 
Bevin, Master Detective or France. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 277 Pages; $3.50. 


THE CRUCIBLE: An Aurosrocrapuy. 
By “Colonel Yay.” The autobiography 
of a Filipino woman guerrilla leader, the 
assistant and wife of the famous Major 


Marking. 
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Amporne Drvision IN PALESTINE, 
1945-48 By Major R. D. Wilson, 
M.B.E., M.C. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 275 
Pages; Illustrated; Cloth $3.00; Paper 
$2.00. History of the 6th Airborne Di 
vision in Palestine between September 
1945 and May 1948. 


JAPAN'S ECONOMY IN WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Jerome B 
Cohen. University of Minnesota Press. 
545 Pages; Charts; Index; $7.50 


SYKEWAR. By Daniel Lerner. George W. 

Stewart, Publisher, Inc. 463 Pages; Il 
Index; $6.50. A history of 
psychological warfare against Germany 
from D-day to VE-day 


SLIPSTREAM: Tue Autosiocrapny oF 
an Arm Crarrsman. By Eugene E 
Wilson. Whittiesey House. 328 Pages; 
Index; $4.50. The personal story of a 
man who grew up with aviation between 
1924 and 1949 


lustrated; 


FELL’S UNITED STATES COIN 
BOOK. By Jacques Del Monte. Fred- 
erick Fell, Inc. 121 Pages; Illustrated; 
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THE 1950 INFORMATION PLEASE 
ALMANAC. Edited by John Kieran. 
The Macmillan Company. 927 Pages; 
Index; $2.50. 


LABOR DICTIONARY. By Paul Hubert 
Casselman. Philosophical Library. 554 
Pages; $7.50. A reference guide for 
those dealing with labor and its prob 
lems. 


THE WESTERN WORLD AND JA 
PAN. By G. B. Sansom. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 515 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $6.00. A study of the way cultures 
interact with special reference to the 
cultural influence of the West upon 
Japan. 


THE CUSTER STORY: Tue Lire anp 
IntrmATE Letrers or Genera Cus 
TER AND His Wire Evizapetu. Edited 
by Marguerite Merington. The Devin 
Adair Company. 339 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $5.00. 


NO BED FOR BACON. By Caryl Brahms 

and §S. J. Simon. Thomas Y. Crowell 
241 Pages; $3.00. As little 
fact as possible garnished with playful 
fancy—about Shakespeare and Eliza 
bethan times 
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Also—three other sets of NOTES FOR TROOP IN- 
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COMBAT FORMATIONS 
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a NEW set of NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


MECHANICAL TRAINING 
U.S. CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 


Everything the instructor needs for successful 

training on the carbine—disassembly, nomenclature, functioning, 
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Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
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Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe . 
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Eisenhower Speaks 
Eisenhower: 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) . 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 
paper .25; cloth 
Map Supplement 
Marshall, King, Arnold—-War Reports. 
Patton—War As I Knew It ... . 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—Secret Speeches 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
Admiral Halsey's Story 
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Stalin, etc. 

Montgomery (Moorehead) 
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Lincoln Encyclopedia 
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2 vols. 
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Cartridges (Identification) ... 

Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) + 

Custom Built Rifles 

Experiments of a Handgunner 

Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 

Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) . 

Gun Collector's Values sara 
New edition 

Gun Collecting (Chapel) . 

Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) 

Hand Cannon to Automatic (Logan) 

Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 
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Official Gun Book . 
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Elementary Chinese Reader 

Elementary Japanese 

French Dictionary 

Goode’s School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish 

Information Please Almanac 1950 

Invitation to Spanish 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Italian Dictionary 

Japanese Handbook 

Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 


5.00 
6.00 
1.00 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.00 

0 
5.00 

.75 
2.50 
2.00 


3.50 


The 1950 World Almanac 
The Pacific World 


| Roget's Thesaurus 


Russian Dictionary . 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards 
Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 


| Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb- 


indexed ) 


| Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


Army Wife 

Art of Readable Writing ( Flesch) 
Guide to Europe (Newman) 
How to be an Expert Car Buyer . 


How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth. . 


How to Run a Meeting 
Naval Reserve Guide 
Noncom’s Guide 
Officer's Guide . : 
Platoon Record Book 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 


Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) 


| Squad Record Book . 
| Your 1950 Income Tex (Lasser) 
| Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


| Celestial Navigation 
| Electrical Shop (Stone) 


Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 
Flight Principles (Crites) 

Flying Health (Kafka) 

Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 

Man Behind the Flight ( Jordanoff ) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 

Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Primer of Celestial Navigation ( Favill) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 

Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) 


So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 


HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) .. 


World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 


1.75 
25 
2.00 
.60 
1.00 
25 
1.50 


3.49 


3.75 


A.A.F. History in World War I, Vol. 1.10.00 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. Il 6.00 


Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) ... 


Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 

Album of American History (4 vols., 
index) 

America in Arms (Palmer) 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

American Sea Power Since 1775 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

An Army in Exile (Anders) 

Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 

Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 

Bombers Across (Wynn) 

Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 

Crucible (Yay) 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 

Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols 
I, I] and III) 

Defeat in the West (Shulman) 

Doctors at War (Fishbein) 

Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) 

Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 

Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) 

Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 

French Revolution (Carlyle) 


each 


5.00 
4.00 


35.00 
25 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.00 


2.45 
4.50 
5.00 
7.50 
1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.45 
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General Kenney Reports 
Grave Diggers of France ( Pertinax) 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 
History of Marine Corps (Metcalf) . 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) . 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 
How Our Army Grew Wings 
I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; 
John C, Calhoun (Coit) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lost War (Kato) 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Meda! of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Men at War (Hemingway) 
Mil. Institutions of Romans ( Vegetius) 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 
Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) 
Nurses in Action ( Flikke) 
Official History of A.A.F. (McC 
On To Westward (Sherrod) 
On Active Service (Stimson) 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 
Pocket History U. S. (Commager-Nevins) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 
Pres Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 
Science at War (Gray) 
Science at War (Crowther & 
W hiddington ) 
Second Navy Reader ( Fetridge) 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45 
Short Hist of Army ana Navy (Pratt) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Soldiers Reader (Macy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of History (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks) 
s I Remember (Roosevelt) 
This is Pearl! (Millis) 
wo Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 
Army in World War Il 
Vol. I: Organization 
bat Troops 
AGF: Procurement and Train 
ing of Troops 
Ill: Okinawa: The Last 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
War in the Air (Garnett) 
War in the West (Vilfroy) 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
Western World & Japan 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


cloth 


oy) 


U. S. 
of Ground Com 
Vol. Il 


Battle 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Col 
(Milton) paper .25; cloth 
American Iliad (New'n Eisensct 
Conflict (Milton) 
Gettysburg (Miers & Br 
Hood: Cavalier General 
House Divided (Longstreet 
Lee's liewtenants, 3 vols 
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wn) 


& Rict 


(Freeman) 


5. 50 
4.50 
1.00 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
6.50 
2.75 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 
3.50 
4.50 


10.50 


3.00 
1.50 

25 
3.50 
2.49 
2.50 


10.00 


3.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.75 

25 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
3.00 


6.00 
3.75 
4.50 

.25 


25 
.00 
95 


Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. 
Lincoln Papers 
Memoirs nF Volunteer, 1861-63 
R. E, Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) 2.75 
War Years with Jeb Stuart ( Blackford) 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) 28 
Story of the Mexican War (Henry) 4.50 
They Were Not Afraid to Die ( Azoy) 2.00 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 3.00 
War of 1812 (Beirne) 5.00 
Fighting Indians of West 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 25 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) 5.00 


set 12.50 
10.00 
3.50 

set 25.00 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 
Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, 
Reptiles of Pacific each .25 
Elements of Radio 4.00 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 89 
Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth 89 
Home Repairs Made Easy (Frank!) 6.95 
Knots and Rope 2.00 
Mathematics for the Million 4.95 
Mathematics Refresher 3.00 
Materials Handbook 7.00 
Survival; paper .25; 1.50 
The Use of Tools 1.00 
What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 
2.50 


2.25 
3.50 


1.25 


Plants, 


cloth 


1.50 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull's-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 
The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 


sion 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 
Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons 
Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey ) 
Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 
cloth 98 
Defense of Wake (Marines) 1.25 
Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne). 5.00 
Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 
Dress Rehearsal 
Fighting Divisi« 
First Cavalry 
lak Bait ¢9t! 
Guam (77t 
History 


2.98 
2.00 
2.50 


(Dieppe commandos ) 
ns (89 Army 
Division 3.00 
Air Force History) 5.00 
ivision ) AS 
2d Enginee 6.00 
3.00 


divisions ) 


ial Brigade 
sland (Guadalcanal—ist Mar. Div.) 
(Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
loth 98 
z (Guerrilla 
rd (All 
at Midway 
s Marauders 
n World War Il 


r Spec 


operations ) 
n) (3d Army) 


10.00 | 


2.50 
2.50 


New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) .. 

Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist and 2d 
Marine, 7th 27th, 77th and 96th)... 

Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) . 

Papuan Campaign 

Report After Action (103d Div. ) 

River to the West 

St. Lo (XIX Corps) 

Salerno (Fifth Army) : ee 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) 

Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) we 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) . . 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 

To Hell and Back (3d Div.) . ; 

Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs. ). 

Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps). . 

Volturno (36th Div.) 

The Winter Line (Il and VI Corps) .... 

With the II Corps to Bizerte . 

2d Engineer Special Brigade 

12th Inf. Regt 

13th AF (Fiji to PI) 

28th Regiment (Army & Navy pub.) . 

56th Fighter Group 

115th Regiment 

120th Regiment 

129th Regiment 

134th Regiment 

233d Eng. Combat Bn. 

305th Regiment—-Second to None 

363d Regiment 

376th Regiment 

398th Regiment 

409th Regiment 

508th Regiment 

3d Infantry Division 

6th Infantry Division 

11th Airborne Division—The Angels 

24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday 

27th Infantry Division 

29th Infantry Division 

30th Infantry Division 

33d Infantry Division 

37th Infantry Division 

41st Infantry Division 

42d Infantry Division 

45th Infantry Division 

76th Infantry Division 

77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 

78th Infantry Division 

8ist Infantry Division 

83d Inf Div-—-Thunderbolt Across Europe 

84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 

85th Infantry Division 

88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy 

89th Infantry Division 

91st Infantry Division 

94th Infantry Division 

96th Infantry Division—The Deadeyes 

96th Signal Communique 1.25 

10ist AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 

1\01st Airborne Division—Epic of 2.50 

103d Inf Div—Report After Action 3.00 

104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 4.00 

106th Inf Div——St. Vith: Lion in the Way. 5.00 

442d Combat Team—Americans 5.00 

501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 3.75 

504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants 5.00 

506th Parachute Infantry 3.00 

5.00 

6.50 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

4.50 

14.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
3.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.00 
7.50 
7.50 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


29 Let's Go! 


The Golden Cross 


The Jungleers 


Curahee 
First Special Service Force 

Ist Marine Division 
2d Marine Division 

3¢ Marine Division 
ith Marine Division 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 

Sth Army—Salerno to ae Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 

390th Bomb Group 


Follow Me! 

















Do You Know Enough About RUSSIA ? 


The Maritime 
History of 
Russia 848-1948 


By Mairin Mitchell 


This thorough study of Russia’s 
naval history—from the first desire of 
Peter the Great for a mighty fleet, up 
to the present when his ambition is 
finally becoming a reality—is essential 
reading for the serious military student. 

Russia now has full access to the seas 
and is building a powerful navy to sup- 
port its army. The author tells how this 
will affect the U.S., and supports the 
opinion that sea power will be more 
important in atomic warfare than ever 
before. 

$5.00 


COMMUNISM: 


Its Plans and Tactics 


This unbiased, scientific study shows 
what Communism is—what its aims 
are—the tactics it uses to achieve its 
aims—how every citizen and soldier 
can recognize it—how to combat it. 

Based on a report of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, it is the only 
readable, thorough- 
going study of 
world Communism 
which the editors of 
the Infantry Journal 
have ever seen. 


$2.00 


= —_————— 


MUNISM 


Soviet Arms and Soviet Power 


By General Augustin Guillaume 


A thorough and expert analysis of 
the Red Army. General Guillaume 
shows in detail how the huge Russian 
force was built for World War II and 
possible future wars. He explains fully 
the place of the Red Army in the Soviet 
political structure and economy, and 
also the tactics of the Red Army—how 
it fights and why it fights as it does. 4 


THE SECRETS 
OF RUSSIA'S MIGHT 


Here is the Russian political-eco- 
nomic-military structure and its his- 
torical development from the time of 
the Revolution of 1917 to the present. 


$3.50 


The Coming Defeat of Communism 


By James Burnham 


Evidence that communism can be defeated without large-scale 
war if the western nations and particularly the United States follow 
a plan similar to the one presented in this book. 

The author has based this work on direct observation of con- 
ditions here and abroad, and hundreds of interviews with the world’s 
leading authorities on communism. 


$3.50 


The Red Army Today 


By Colonel Louis B. Ely 


A vivid presentation of the men and units of the Red Army— 
based on actual interviews with former members of the Red Army 
—written by an army officer versed in the field of military intelli- 
gence. Detailed comparisons are made in organization, equipment, 
and combat effectiveness of Red Army units with those of Western 
armies. 


$3.50 


Economic Geography of the USSR 


Here is a vast amount of information on Soviet natural resources 
and industrial potential, plus a clear-cut explanation of Soviet 
economic theory—compiled by Russian scholars and technicians. 


$10.00 
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How close was war? 


Is Germany growing into 
a new Nazi state? 


Is Russia liable to begin war? 


Is German decartelization 
a joke? 

Was the Berlin blockade 
Russia’s big mistake? 

Why did the French resist, at 
first, even more than Russia? 


Read GENERAL LUCIUS D. CLAY’s 


own story of his four crucial years that set the future of history! 





DECISION IN GERMANY 


512 pages, illustrated with maps and photographs. Indexed. 


$4.50 
xnwekeke 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW 


By Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 


An Infantryman’s plain report to all of us on what goes on in Russia—by our U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia for three years, Eisenhower's Chief of Staff, and now com- 
manding general of the First Army—an Infantry soldier from way back—who 
really knows the score about Russia and her forces. 

“|. . casis more light on the Soviet system, on Marshal Stalin 


and on the tortuous twists and turns of Soviet policy than any- 
thing published thus far."—The New York Times. 


346 pages. 12 pages of photographs. Indexed. 


$3.75 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. ° WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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